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Italy in the Thirteenth Century 


By HENRY D. SEDGWICK. An important contribution to the 1 of Italian historical scholarship, as readable and 
interesting to the general reader as it is sound and authoritative. It will appeal strongly both to those specially interested 
in Italy and her development and to those interested in the larger aspects of the history of European civilization. In two 


volumes. Illustrated. $5.00 net. Postage 32 cents. 


Humanly Speaking A Dome of Many-Coloured Glass 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. Delightfully whimsical B AMY LOWELL “All of these poems have a puré 
essays in which the author of “The Gentle Reader” travels, lyrical quality that is most alluring and the variety im the 
observes, and arrives at certain interesting conclusions. vel re rkable Buffalo Rhapresas. $1.50 net Postage 6 


$1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


The Autobiography of an Individualist 


By JAMES O. FAGAN. Of the many new writers who hav: 1 is he file of sociological and economic d 
cussion in the last few years few have attracted so much attention or won so wide and receptiv a hearing as Mr. Fagan 
His “Confessions of a Railroad Signalman” and “Labor and the Railroad met With unusual interest, and this volur bids 
fair to prove one of the most significant publications of the year. $ net Postage 11 cents 

The Three Brontes Americans and Others 
By MAY SINCLAIR. “Nowhere, not even in the book by By AGNES REPPLIER. “A true essayist ... ‘Americans 
Mrs. Gaskell, has so fine a novelist made so fine a biographer.” and Otl ers’ is a book of prose for which we y well give 
—G. K. Chesterton. Illustrated. $3.00 net. Postage 18 cents thi V. Y. Times Saturday Review. $1.10 net. Postage 11: 

At his untimely death two years ago it was clear to all of Mi ‘ a poet of first co a 
been lost to our literature His complete works are now publi A. for t first time in two volumes with room ntisples por 
traits in photogravure and a biographical Introduction by John * Manly. Each vol. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents 

’ 
Emerson’s Journals Poems of Frederic and Mary Palmer 
Vols. VII. and VIII. These two volumes comprise the Or ‘ of this volu is entitled “Old Lovers’ Way 
period from 1845 to the early fifties. Among the illustrations and other tain verse on nature and various occasior 
are the portraits exchanged by Carlyle and Emerson in 1847, in Andover, Boxford, and Wellfleet. In them, situatior which 
and those of several of his new friends. $1.75 net a volume. are ordinary at 4 in a ire shown as the home of ro 
Postage 13 cents. ind the gate ' $1.00 net. Postage 8 cents 


The Rhodes Scholecsaion 


By GEORGE R. PARKIN. Mr. Parkin, who is the Secretary of the Rhodes Scholarship Trust, has aimed in this able and 
interesting book to provide a permanent handbook of this perpetual Trust which will be both of service to prospective ap 


plicants for the Rhodes Scholarships, and to those that select them, and of interest to the general publ Illustrated. § 
net. Postage extra. 
The Family Readings in American Capitalization 

By JAMES Q. DEALEY. “It is a Constitutional History A Book on Corporation 
pithy, wise little volume, every sentence Selected and Edited by ALLEN JOHN- Finance 
well pondered, and expressing ripe SON A collection of material, not ac- 
scholarship and sound judgment.”—Z. A. | cessible in any other single volume, care- By WALTER H. LYON. “A practi- 
Ross, Professor of Sociology in the Uni- fully grouped and edited so as to enable cal manual for the use of young bankers 
versity ef Wisconsin and author of | students to deduce the leading principles and those who wish to learn the ma- 
“Changing America.” 75 cents net. Post- | of American constitutional development chinery of investment.”—N. Y. Sun. $2.00 
paid. $2.50 net. Postpaid net. Postpaid 


Intimations of Immortality in the Sonnets of Shakspere 


By GEORGE H. PALMER. “Add not a little both to our conceptions of Immortality and to our knowledge of Shake- 
speare. .. . An illuminating lecture.”"—Boston Transcript. 75 cents net Postage extra. 


“ONE OF THE WONDERFUL BOOKS OF ALL THE YEARS.”—Jacob A. Riis 




















Mary Antin’s The Promised Land 


“The life-story of an eager, observant, reflec- “Told with a picturesqueness, a “A real book. ... Let us say that it is a 


We —— Ci oF, A distinction, and a poetic touch that book which no American can afford to 
tween the stifling ‘restrictions of the ‘Pale’ and make it as interesting as the best miss; and which no friend of beauty will 


the glorious freedom of America.”—Percy F. fiction."—William H. Magrwell in care to put down.” 
Bickneli in The Dial, Chicago. The Literary Digest. ~—New York Sun 


Illustrated. $1.75 net. Postage, 15 cents. 
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wlatiacanse THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
A new, comprehensive, uniform series of classical Greek and Latin texts 
1 WEEKLY JOURNAL. with parallel English translations of the highest attainable quality. 
. Edited By 
FOUNDED IN 186! T. E. Page, M.A., and W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
SUED IN 1500 Assisted By An 
the New York City Post Office Advisory Board of Eminent Scholars 
2 ’ ' f _ — — $$ $$ —_____ —__ —__—_—— 
“A classical feast . made possible through the generosity and 
disinterestedness of Mr. James Loeb.”—N. Y. American. 
' published and 1 by the New “To be counted among the happiest uses of wealth.’’—N. Y. Globe. 
York I g i t « Oawald Garrison Villard 
Preside Ww im J Pattison, Treasurer Pa FIFTEEN VOLUMES NOW READY 
t r More, 1 r: Harold deWolf Full Y 
aent 1 GREEK 
APPIAN. Vol. I. SOPHOCLES. Vol. I. 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. | Vol. THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS 
. year in advance, postpaid, in EURIPIDES. Vols. I. and II. (The Greek Bucolic Poets). 1 Vol. 
’ the United States or Mex to Canada PHILOSTRATUS. 2 Vols. APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Vol. I. 
$s » ss for m countr mprised in the 
}? Tnion $4.00 LATIN 
iddress THE NATION, Box 794, New York CICERO. Vol. I. PROPERTIUS. | Vol. 
] n Office, 20 Vesey Street TERENCE. 2 Vols. ST. AUGUSTINE. 2 Vols. 
Five additional volumes will be ready in December. 
TS THI VREI A descriptive circular of the whole series mailed free on request. 
: aii Each volume, cloth, $1.50 net; flexible leather, $2.00 net 
. 7 THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 5th Ave., N.Y. 
Al L.! 
I \ f Wil ”) 
rt | va Wag Award pint 
ha Legislation yl _ ’ , , 4 
| lish Divor Refor \9 JUST PUBLISHED Educational 
I le I rta 02 ° 
: Hygiene for the Worker COLORADO 
SPECIAL ARTICLI ty WILLIAM H. TOLMAN, Ph.D., Direc THE WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER 
tor American Museum of Safety New fork « 7 . 
y 1 for Ind ‘ : . 7 0. ate . Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern Colleges 
RB , } , ae ADELAIDE WOOD GUTHRIE, ¢,- girls. Fine music advantages. Gymnasium. 
! Department of Research, American Museum of 
50 cents “T°HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
' j ’ Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
This book is based upon actual shop con- | 9) park 8t., Boston 1845 U St., Washington 
R t and Pisistratu og ditions and discusses helpfully matters of 156 Fifth Av..NewYork 610 Swetland Bd.,Portland 
’ ’ : n Before ( personal appearance, cleanliness, and gen- 814 Steger Bd. ,Chicago 343 DouglasBd.,LosAngeles 
ral eare of the body. with suggestions for 92° Sav. Bk Bd.,Denver 345 Wright Bik., Berkeley 
Alt 1 regular morning and evening routine; the Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 
Ha ilue of food and drink and a plain talk on Harlan P. French, Prop Vincent B. Fisk, Mer. 
the subject of alcohol and tobacco. In the wae ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
belief that Tolman’s Hygiene for the Worker knows how. Twenty-ene years of successful ex- 
Ll will benefit employee and employer alike, perience in bringing together good teachers and 
, P nal ‘Fiera ‘ ne aq 00d schools. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. Ask 
t Old I the National Cash Register Company has (.) patietin 20 and see for soureelf. 
Ge as Her ordered 1,000 copie s for distribution among 
' Gus ~ , its workers What the book will do for ROF ESSORSHIP—A gentleman, for several years 
» Tes y, them it will accomplish in other places of professor of chemistry at a State university, 
\ iy +} ‘ business—manufactories, department stores, and who has since had experience in chemical tn- 
. , .ny other institutions where numbers of —— desires to return to University work as 
, . are employes Sount es - professor of pure or applied chemistry. Abundant 
1 Contr a rh rs ar nployed. Sound h "alth means | evidence as to qualifications, professional standing, 
Reiency improved health, increased ef-| ana exceptional teaching ability can be produced 
lency | Graduate of leading universities at home and 
abroad. Address: ‘‘Spectemur,’’ care The Nation. 
‘1 American Book Company | 
_—e—e ee woos CIVICS FOR FOREIGNERS 
i , | By A. A. PLASS 
. ; This book gives the essential facts concerning 
) . our government, together with explicit directions 
\4 Essentials in Journalism fer the procuring of naturalization papers; contains 
_ Be . > 10" : vocabulary for Itallan, German, Swedish, French, 
By Harry I KANKLIN HARRINC TON, Polish, Greek, and Yiddish 
| Director of Courses in Journalism, ; 
Ohio State University and THEO- Cloth. 192 pages. Jiluatrations and maps. 50 cents 
; DORE T. PRANKENBERG, Ohio Stet | D. C. HEATH & ©O., PUBLISHERS, 
M Saaumeal BOSTON NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
t M JUST PUBLISHED, 1.75. 
French Diction for’ Singers und | Ht 4 textbook tor alt young people ore- A] LIBRARIES AND 
paring for practical newspaper work. 
rhe book aims to combine the practice | BOOKS PURCHASED 
and the philosophy of all routine news } 
P ‘ paper work and takes up in turn each TO ANY AMOUNT 
. : . » | 
17 phase of editorial activity, from the | OUR SPECIALTIES: AMERICANA, 
simple work accorded a beginner to @ | PRINTED AND MANUSCRIPT 
the forma given only to tried men. 
I The student is shown the thing to do |] THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO., CLEVELAND 
xt 19 and the why of it. The standards set 
are thone of the average newspaper Exceptional Library Facilities for preparing es- 
- % _ omice The illustrations are many and says, club papers and bibliographies. Edith Lowe, 
. form an essential part of the text. | George. Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
| 
. | 
+ © + Coplen of The Nutiow may be procured in | GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers } | Tainehetl 
nbc . ransiation 
Pa at Prenta “ 17 Aven le l'Opéra Roston pewVers Ceeenep Lendee , 
: A » < San Francisco 
Is f B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar ae Oe —— a ox | ‘Translation from French and German. High- 





est references, Miss Julia Franklin. care The Nation 
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THE BEST HOLIDAY BOOK LIST 


| Long- tiwaited Work Travel 

THE MODERN READER’S CHAUCER 

aby nity Tiga seg ad Bape nc-a Big Mle me ag SOUTH AMERICA: OBSERVATIONS 
hn 8. P. Tatlock, Author of “The Develop AND IMPRESSIONS 








John S. P. Tatlock, Author of “Tl Devel 
ment and Chronology of Chauce s Works, Ivy the Rt. tleon. James Hryce 
and Percy MacKaye, Author of “The Canter 
Pilgrims,” ete. Illustrated with 32 full 
page color plates from paintings by th 
ed English artist, Warwick Gobl Hand hd 


$5.00 nat PANAMA 


By Albert Pdwards 














Art 
MORNINGS WITH MASTERS OF ART 


Ilo 
i f 
By H. HH. Powers, Ph.D. 


. ee ae no SP | SUCCESSFUL NOISES AND BOW TO 
tian art from the time of Constanti to the death 


hael Angelo. BUILD THEM 


Profusely illustrated, 82.00 net Bs Chartes FE. White, Jr 


A WANDERER IN FLORENCE ee ee ee eee eee 
iy ge: copa HOME EFFICIENCY 


Richly illustrated and written in the same happy By M. B. and R. W. Bruere 
vein as the companion volumes, Paris, London, I ! 
Holland 81.75 net and { 81.50 net 
Nocial Betterment 
SOCIALISM FROM THE CHRISTIAN CHRISTIANIZING THE 
STANDPOINT SOCIAL ORDER 





By Father Bernard Vaughan, S8..J. By Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch 
The broad facts of Socialism and their relation rhe 1 : l awakening of moral and 1 
to Christianity. 81.50 net fore 81.50 net 
Another of this favorite author’s genial stories of American lif milar to “Friendship Village’; a 
fine vein of romance revealing the meaning of Christmas Illustrated, 81.30 net 
The Best New Novels 














THE HEROINE IN BRONZE LONDON LAVENDER 


James Lane Allen's new novel By EE. V. Lucas 

“An ideal love story by the author of ‘A Kentucky “A charming novel of quaint and romantic fans 

Cardinal.’ ”’ $1.25 net 81.35 net 
THE RICH MRS. BURGOYNE THE DRIFTING DIAMOND 

Kathleen Norris's fine new novel By Lincoln Colcord 

Has the same appeal as this author's success \ thrilling and dramatic stor) 

ful novel “Mother.” Southern Seas 

Colored itlustrations, 81.25 net. Colored frontispiece, 81.25 net 


Vew Gift Books for Boys and Girls 
DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP PEGGY STEWART AT HOME 


By Charles Wood 5 
i , — By Gabrielle EB. Jackson 
A thrilling tale of adventure in the stirring war / ere Outlook 
z - merry story. utioo! 
period of 1812. 


Colored illustrations, 81.25 net Frontispiece, 81.25 net 


DEERING OF DEAL, OR THE SPIRIT OF 
THE SCHOOL THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS 


By Latta Griswold “di ' oc. Dt 
A capital story of school life ae ae ae Ss “to 








In the Season’s Spirit 


Iliustrated, 81.25 net Alt a rt - . we ~ ure “? a in tt ‘— : 
fashior With its bright, full-page col plate 
THE SECRET OF THE CLAN and pictures in black and white it 
By Alice Brown the handsome ft books of the season 
A story of absorbing interest for girls 81.50 net 








Iliustrated, 81.25 net 





THESE BOOKS ON SALE IN ALL BOOKSTORES AT THE NET PRICES 
The Illustrated Catalogue of MACMILLAN BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS mailed free on request 


wy 6 LHE MACMILLAN COMPANY “Sew ‘vor 
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THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


A Selection from Her Majesty’s Diaries between the Years 1832 and 1840 





Edited by VISCOUNT ESHER. 














With 34 f page Illustrations. Medium 8vo. (Uniform with “Queen Victoria’s Letters.”) $9.00 net (Express extra). 
Diary ke by Qu Victoria in her girlhood is an intimate revelation of her interests, activities, and various accom- 
d above all, of the growth of her mind and character. She records the conversations of Lord Melbourne with 
and ira of a Boswell, and from them we can see how the Prime Minister and Courtier was training his 
iy t da in the art of statesmanship. 
oO I Illustrations, some are reproductions of the Queen's own drawings, others are portraits specially painted for 
! r hitherto reproduced rhis artistic embellishment to a unique book is a most attractive feature. 
Arthur James Balfour The New Book of Golf 
As Philosopher and Thinker Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHISON 
‘ ,of tl ore important and inte ng passages in It is an authoritative book that will be read with interest 
tical writings, speeches, and addresses, 1879 to by all golfers.”"—N. Y. Sun. 
ted and arranged by WILFRID M. SHORT With 67 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net, 
With Portrait. 8vo. $2.50 net Postage 16 cents.) (Postage 12 cents.) 
The Life and Letters of John and Irene 
rrecerse Shields, A.R.W.S., 1833-1911 By W. H. BEVERIDGE 
edited ERNESTINE MILLS. 4 selection of sayings from many times and countries 
- : , yncerning woman in all her aspects. The quotations are 
- ll known | a Se oe arranged by subjects, and are further arranged so as to 
we ith Ph + e_lpenenat and 40 other Illustrations. Svo illustrate a modern love story told in the Introduction. 
yastage extra Crown 8vo. $1.40 net. (Postage 10 cents.) 
Carciaal Manning, and Other Essays 
eC. BODLE} The Book of Saints and Heroes 
Member of the Institute of Franc With Edited by ANDREW LANG 
. } t. (Postage fra.) In Mr. Lane’s 24th annual Christmas book the subject- 
matter is drawn from the wealth of mediaeval Christian 
Railroads legend. Each of the 23 chapters is devoted to the story of 
; , some saint around whose life a fabric of miraculous de- 
LIAM Z. RIPLEY, Ph.D., tail has gradually been woven, and older children will 
| at 1 , Harvard University here be introduced to those whose names are familiar to 
th stur the rail 1 probl = of the time. u and some whose names are not so familiar. A pre- 
..-. , and il. ina ay to appeal to th face explains in a form suitable for youthful readers how 
us general reader as well a : ialist. In 2 ill these ancient and famous legends first grew up. 
j Small 8vo With 12 Colored Plates and 18 full-page Plates in Black 
Oo RATES AND REGULATION. With 41 Maps and Dia- and White by H. J. FORD, Small 8vo. Gilt top. $1.60 
t ‘ et: by meil. $3.2 net; by mail, $1.75. 
/ 
Boyd Alexander's Last Journey Alpine Studies 
With a Memoir by HERBERT ALEXANDER By W. A. B. COOLIDGE 
f the great African tra I vritten up to Contains some 20 articles, largely on Climbing matters 
. f his murder on his adventurous ientific and describing many parts of the Alps from the Higher 
f +} 70 Maritimes to the Tyrolese Dolomites, especially the 
ro. $3.50 net. (Postage 17 cents.) Dauphine and Bernese Oberland ranges 
With 16 Half-Tone Illustrations. 8vo. $2.50 net. (Postage 
A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830 13 cents.) 
I OLIVER ELTON 
Books and Bookmen 
tical review in a historical setting rather than a F sare Da 
tory, by th Professor of I snglis h Literature in By ANDREW LANG 
I rsity of Liverpool rt book is above all a Pocket Edition. With a Preface specially written for this 
’ f rsonal impressions of artists and of their works New Edition Feap. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $0.75 net. 
In 2 Vola sro $i et (Eaepressage extra.) Leather, $1.00 net. (Postage extra.) 
) « . , 
‘iriam Lucas A Staff-Officer’s Scrap-Book 
by CANON SHBEHAN During the Russo-Japanese War 
I han has a vel for presenting Ireland’s . x : “ . . “ 
ill their 1 r. loyalty, wit and suddenness. By General Sir IAN HAMILTON 
{ ' 4 not ort } of odern Irish life.” Ne Edition in 1 Volume. With all the Original Maps and 
Post Standard Plans, and a Frontispiece. 
( rn : net; by mail, $1.50 Large Crown 8vo. $2.10 net. (Postage 17 cents.) 
By CYRIL WARD, B.A 
od with full-page ¢ wy Reproductions from Original Water Color Drawings by the Author, and five Plans. 4to. 
l <S% in.) $5.00 net (Eapressage extra.) 
f tl t famous and beautiful gardens in Great Britain are here reproduced in full celor. The chapters 
’ need that the accompanying plates present a full garden year from daffodils at Windsor Castle and spring flower- 
Hawehot Park to chrysanthemumes at Claremont, and autumn flowers at Sandringham; and the gardens herein 
le examples of the whole art of garden design as practised in Great Britain during the last three or four cen- 
| 7 ileo alx articlea writren by head gardeners on their own methods, and on particularly notable trees, 
! inte in the Royal gardens under their charge, that will be found useful by many garden lovers. A suitable 
Fourth Ave New York 
and 20th St + ] os City 
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Both Gov. Wilson and Mr. Bryan are 
hopelessly ignorant about the new Cab- 
inet, as compared with the Washington 
gossips. The latter had it all arranged, 
with Bryan already appointed Secre- 
tary of State, and, furthermore, empow- 
ered by Wilson to fill all the other Cab- 
inet positions. This last was evidently 
put forth as a supreme test of gullibil- 
ity. If anybody believed that part of 
the story, he certainly would not stick 
But the 


is proved 


at the rest of it. whole was 


an invention, by the ex- 


It 
served to pass the time for a single day, 


as 
plicit denials of the two principals. 
and also to elicit expressions of a 
strange feeling of apprehension in case 
should be 


Wilson’s “premier.” 


Bryan named as President 
This seemed to be 
partly a fear lest Bryan, as Secretary of 
State, might 
the 


thought that he would negotiate secret 


do something to derange 


finances. It appears to have been 
treaties for the international free coin- 
age of silver, or something of that kind. 
But this was to forget that Mr. Bryan 
always scorned the idea of waiting for 
other nations, and proudly announced 
his determination to go his bimetallic 
without their “consent.” But the 
of 
should be put in a position to “run” the 
It per- 


would be much more 


way 


main cause alarm was lest Bryan 


new Administration. 
ceived that he 
likely to attempt this outside than in, 


was not 


just as he undertook to “run” Mr. Un- 
derwood and the Democratic majority 
in the House, with results highly dam- 
aging to his prestige. Inside the Cab- 
inet, Bryan would have to be loyal or 
thinks that 


could be 


quit. And anybody who 


Woodrow Wilson “run” by 


Bryan or anybody else, has yet a lot to 
learn. 





In appointing Theodore Marburg as 
Minister to Belgium, Mr. Taft has given 
fit recognition of attainments and ser- 
vices in private station. Mr. Marburg is 
a serious student of, and writer on, eco- 
nomic and political questions, and has 
been one of the chief promoters, in this 


country, of the movement for the peace- 


The 





ful settlement of international disputes 
He has spent much time in Europe, and 
pursued his studies for two years at the 
Ecole 


aris. 


Libre des Sciences Politiques in 
>. 
His interest in art, as well as in 


the improvement of municipal govern- 


ment, has been of benefit to his home 
city, Baltimore; and in this and other 
ways he is equipped to represent the 


country creditably at Brussels 


Mr. Carnegie’s proposal to provide, 


through the Carnegie Corporation, a 


pension of $25,000 a year for “future” 


ex-Presidents was intolerabl The 


truth is that some people are wor 


affairs 


rying more about the pecuniary 


of ex-Presidents than are the ex-Presi 
dents themselves. We think it was Mr 
Cleveland who, after his retirement 
from the Presidency, referred to the so 
called problem of what to do with ex 
Presidents, and said that his solution of 
it was to let them alone. Mr. Rooseveit 
has expressed himself similar As a 
matter of fact, there has been no real 
difficulty on the score of ex-Presidents 
not being able to live with dignity Non 
of them has fallen into penury. If sucha 
mischance should occur to any former 
President, there can be no doubt that 
Congress would come forward with a 


special act in relief. It already pensions 


the widows of ex-Presidents. Most men 
who leave the Presidency do so either 
with private means sufficient for their 


needs, or with health and powers ena 
bling them to earn what they require. 
think of 


treat them 


Americans are eager to well 


their ex-Presidents and to 
well. But they know no better way to 


do this than to welcome them back into 


the general body of citizenship. It is a 
great honor to have occupied the Presi 
dency. But to lay down that honor 


with simple dignity, and then in unaf- 
fected simplicity to take up the burdens 
of life and of civic duty, as one demo 
too, is 


crat among his fellows, this, a 


high distinction. 


Senator Root's strong talk in favor of 
a fair and honest course upon the Pana 
ma Canal tolls, at the Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner, was received with hearty 
and unanimous applause. This manifes 
tation of sentiment, on the part of an 


Nation 





assemblage thoroughly representative of 
York, 


merits of 


the business community of New 
is most gratifying. Upon the 
toll itself, 


Hay-Pauncefote 


the question as related to 


the treaty, no Man in 


the country can speak with greater au- 


but even if we 


of 


thority than Mr. Root; 


to waive the weight that au 


were 
thority, as well as what to the ordinary 


mind seems to be the plain meaning of 


the treaty itself, there could still be no 
answer to the position asserted by the 
Senator on the subject of th arbitra 
tion of the question. If we were to re 


fuse to submit it to the decision of an 


international tribunal, we should re 
duce to absurdity and contempt our 
hole attitude in reference to the pro 
motion of the settlement of internation 
disputes by arbitration And, owing 
peculiar character of the subject 
er—a question of pecuniary detail 
i I taint even than this would at 
to our conduct ‘Il say to you 
1 Mr. Root, “that if we refuse to a! 
bitrate it, we shall be in the position « 
the merchant who is known to all t 
world to be false to his promises 
Speaking of the Anti-Trust law, at 
the dinner of the Investment Brokers 
\ ciation of America last Friday 
ight, Mr. Frank Turnbull, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Chesa 
peake & Ohio Railway Company, empha 
ized an aspect of the matter to whict 


singularly little attention has been paid 


All of us know,” he said, “that hun 


combinations 
had 


for the 


dreds of thousands of 


yould have been formed if it not 


been law and 


The 
of 


for the Anti-Trust 


prosecutions under it expression 


thousands combina 


fit 


“hundreds of 


ions not best the case; but 


may 


what Mr. Turnbull had in mind was the 


tremendous enlargement which the pro 


cess of combination would have exhibit- 


ed 


terposed by the Sherman act 


obstacle in- 


It 


had it not been for the 


is im- 


possible to estimate how much further 


oO 


we should have by this time, on 


gone, 


the road to monopoly, if the country 


had accepted the doctrine of the mani- 


fest-destiny people instead of doggedly 
sticking to its determination to block 
the process And the gain that has 


come from this policy cannot be meas- 


ured by its direct results upon industry 








important than that 


more 


upon the whole economik 


country; 


Mr 


as 


toward 


rated if there had been Ant 


no 


people against the 


1otorious Io 


tors in bringing about 


ive defeat of that measure. Though 


tutionalism was almost a 
an early ad 


alled 


ith him, he 


was 


vocat of hat are now < Progres 


. having favored, during his 


ervice in the House many years ago, 


‘th the election of Senators 


popular 


and advanced measures in the interest 


‘men. In his recent career, his 


determined championship of the gener 
fullest 


ion treaties in their 


scope is particularly notable will 


be missed upon the Democratic side of 


he Senate as one of the small group of 


peeches, upon important o« 


I Vt s 
; 


isions, were such as to attract nation 


il attention. The gap in the Democratic 


ranks in the Senate caused by his death 


peculiar importance from the mere 


standpoint of numbers, owing to the 


e division of the parties and the cir- 
imestance that the Governor of Mary- 
land, who will have the making of the 
interim appointment, is a Republican, 
Moreover, in the leading question of the 
tariff enator Rayner would have been 
a great help in putting through the Dem 
ocratic polict 
Our disregard for human life is 
hi t to the front again by a report 
made to the Federal Bureau of Labor 


regarding lead polsoning in pottertes, 


and the like. Compared with 


British establishments of this sort, our 


own, with less than half the number of 
workpeople, show almost twice as many 
cases of lead poisoning. Nor do these 


unfavorable figures tell the whole story, 


in the absence of legal require- 


since, 


The Nation 


ments for the recording of such cases, 


it has been found impossible to make a 


complete census of them for the two 


ears covered by the investigation. The 


salient point in the report is that for- 
eign potteries and tile works recognize 

handling of lead glaze as a dan- 
erous trade. Consequently, means of 


such protection are provided, ranging 
shable work 


nination. 


clothes to a 
All of 


thods, says the report, could be 


ean, wa 


introduced into our potteries without 


necessitating any change in the pro- 
es of manufactur In certain 
branches of the industry as managed in 


Europe, leadless enamels are generally 


used, and they are believed to be supe- 


rior in durability to those in which lead 


is used, while free from the dangers of 


the latter 


The principles of industrial unionism 
were brought up in the convention of the 


American Federation of Labor last week 


and were beaten 2 to 1; but consider- 
ing the brief history of the industrial 
agitation within the Federation, the 
showing is really notable. Roughly 


speaking, industrial unionism would or- 
ganize the working class along vertical 
lines instead of on horizontal lines. Its 
unit is the industry instead of the trade 
or craft. Under the present horizontal 
or craft system, there is a nation-wide 
Teamsters’ Union, made up of draymen 
numerous industries. Un- 


engaged in 


der the industrial or vertical system, 
the truckman who regularly carts build- 
ing steel would be a member of a union 
comprising every class of worker in the 
the truckman 


would be in 


building industry, and 


who regularly carts coal 
affiliation with the miners’ organization. 
Such at least is the theory. Industrial 
unionism has been developed as a con- 
of conflicts 


trade 


rivalries and 


the 


sequence the 


among unions in same indus- 


sometimes among unions in 
The so-called “jurisdic- 
the 


before the pub- 


try. or 
the same trade. 
have weakened 


tional” conflicts 


unions internally and 
lic. Unions in the same industry have 
struck against each other to decide whe- 
task falls within the 


jurisdiction of this or that narrowly cir- 


ther a certain 


cumscribed craft. 


The atquittal of Ettor, Giovannitti, 
and Caruso at Salem Tuesday morning 


brings to @ close one of the most re- 


|markable trials of recent years. Few 
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persons who have followed it and are ac- 
quainted with all the attendant circum- 
stances will, we believe, be other than 
pleased at the outcome. This does not 
that 


sympathize with the Industrial Workers 


mean we in the slightest degree 
of the World or with their propaganda of 
violence. It does mean that the prose- 
cution seemed to us from the beginning 
far-fetched, and the evidence against the 
flimsy. So mistakes 
the 


handling of the whole Lawrence strike 


prisoners many 


by authorities in the 


were made 
that there was genuine danger of send- 
ing these men to the electric chair when 


they were innocent. 


The football season just ending shows, 
as usual, a long list of dead and injur- 
ed. 
have worked over the rules not to add 


Yet it would be unfair to those who 


that substantial progress has been made 
both in improving the game itself and in 
safeguarding the players. Officials, too, 
have been stricter than usual in penaliz- 
ing rough play. The chief contests of 
the season have been far more interest- 
ing than those of past years, and not 
only because of the frequent drop-kick- 
ing. The Harvard offence on Saturday 
was amazingly varied, if one contrasts 
their style of play with that in vogue 
five or six years ago, when the only 
question was which side by sheer brute 
force the ball 
through the opponent’s line and down 
the field. The big games this year have 
literally been football, and the stars of 
the season are chiefly the men like 
Brickley and Pumpelly. At New Haven 
there were pretty gains through brok- 
en fields, and some good end running 
which brought the spectators to their 
feet and resulted touchdown. 
There were plenty of tricks and criss- 
cross passing to add to the variety of 
the play, as well, and to show that the 


would oftenest shove 


in one 


game has been opened up. 


But there 1s still much to be done to- 
wards safeguarding the individual. It 
ought not, for instance, to be possible 
for charging players to knock down 
some of their opponents in the back- 
field yards away from the actual play. 
Indeed, the question is whether the next 
forward step should not be to take an- 
other leaf out of the Rugby book and 
make it impossible for the interference 
to precede the runner. This is one of 
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the radical differences in the 
games, so radical that the suggestion 
of the change will doubtless meet with 
Yet it is a subject 


about which there should be prompt and 


little favor at first. 


full discussion. There is a growing belief 
more conservative footbali 
in this direction 
must be made ere long. The coaches 


among the 


men that some move 


can give help, if they will, by punish- 
ing their own players who indulge in 
unnecessary roughness and by ceasing 
to teach on the theory that brute force 
is everything. The Dartmouth team has 
been held up to opprobrium by the Har- 
vard head coach for its rougaoness, and 
similar outspokenness about other play- 
ers who forget to be gentlemen is desir- 
When all is said and done, how- 
ever, the risks of the game can only be 


able. 
minimized and not wholly removed. 
There 
physical contact, and that spells injury, 
however hardened and trained the play- 


must always be some violent 


ers may be. 





All Harvard is rejoicing over its dis- 
covery of the insect which carries the 


virus of infantile paralysis. Indeed, 
were the world not dulled to such 
achievements the press everywhere 


The 


offender, be it noted, is none else than 


would be ringing with the news. 
the common stable fly. Its detection by 
of 


skill and science, and was the result of 


a process elimination took endless 
the co-operation of the Harvard Medical 


School, the Bussey Institution of that 
University, and the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health. This pulling together 
of three separate bodies of scientists is 
peculiarly gratifying, foreshadowing as 
it does greater codrdination than has 
been possible in the past, while the ex- 
ploit itself must redound to the honor 
of Harvard throughout the world—even 
though it has attracted but a trifling 
amount of space in the press compared 
to that 
That the 
found does not mean, alas! that a cure 
for this dread disease is in sight—only 


that it may be guarded against as never 


attained by the football team. 


offending carrier has been 


before. For the disease itself science 


does not at present hold out any pros- 


pect of a cure. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., November 20.—A sum- 
mary of hunting accidents in the Northern 
woods to date shows that the total of fa- 
talities and serious accidents since Sep- 
tember 1 breaks all records. 


' 
two 





We had been under the impression that 


the gentle pastime of killing men by 


mistake for deer was somewhat declin- 


If it is in such flour- 
“break 


ords,” it should seem to be quite deserv- 


ing in popularity. 
ishing condition as to all rec- 
ing of a little prayerful consideration. 
In these days of searching of the na- 
be 
order to inquire whether these killings 


tional heart, it would certainly in 
of men mistaken for deer are as famil- 
iar an incident of life in other countries 
as they are in ours. And if not, it is 
quite worth while to inquire why not. 
The habit of referring every wrong and 
every evil to some defect of our laws or 
our administration of them has been 
growing upon us at an extraordinary 
rate, and it is greatly to be desired that 
we should not altogether lose sight of 
the part played by the temper, mental 
attitude, and habits prevailing among 
the individuals the 


tion. 


who make up na- 
In all sorts of ways the ordinary 
American lightly takes chances which 
the people of other countries are far 
more particular to avoid. Our unenvia- 
ble 


railway accidents, etc., 


eminence in fires, mine accidents, 


is not due whol- 


ly to governmental deficiencies 





It 
lent 


was so soon evident that the vio- 


scenes in the House of Commons 


would have neo political effect that it 


has hardly seemed worth while to re- 


cur to the subject. Its moral implica- 


tions, however, were strikingly revealed 
in the mass of English comment at the 
time. As was to have been expected, 
Prof. A. V. Dicey, though a convinced 
Unionist, could not approve the rowdy 
tactics of his party in the Commons. He 
has too long championed law and order 
in Ireland to see them trampled upon 
in Westminster itself without a protest. 


He gave it as his opinion that a repeti 


tion of the senseless disorder in the 
House would ruin the cause of the 
Unionists. To this it was rejoined that 
the party leader, Mr. Bonar Law, was 
never so uproariously acclaimed by his 
followers as when he went to Albert 
Hall, the day after the rioting in the 
House, and gloried in it. But it is evi- 


dent that both he and his party became 
their defiant lawless 


This 


ashamed of and 
attitude, and soon abandoned it. 
whole Conservative outbreak was aptly 
by the Westminster Gazette 
“Unionettism.” It 
relled epithet to discharge at the men 


named 


was a double-bar- 


who had lifted horrified 
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hands at the 
violent tactics of the militant suffrag- 
ists. 

A Papal encyclical on labor unions 
and social questions appears to have 
leaked out prematurely in Germany, 
and is there the subject of much com- 


The drift of it is, so far as one 
may judge from the fragments publish- 
ed, 


religion 


ment. 


that it is not possible to sever from 


the matters of social concern 
now so much agitated among working- 
men. They are so related to morals 
and the whole modern order of society 
that the Church cannot be asked to keep 
hands off. The Pope lays no ban upon 
So far as they are com- 


is that 


labor unions. 


posed of Catholics, his word 
they are both to be upheld and enlarg- 
ed. But he disapproves of Catholics and 
non-Catholics coming together in the 
same union. The Papal idea is that the 
Church must keep a strong directing 
hand upon all these activities and move- 
ments. No less would have been expect- 


ed of Pius X. 





An international Socialist Congress, 


450 delegates from 


Basel 


comprising twenty 


countries, assembled at on Sun- 


day for the purpose of reasserting the 


opposition of the Socialist party to mill- 
tarist ideals, and specifically to prevent 
the development of the Balkan war into 
a general European conflict. It is true 


that, in threatening to meet violence 


Socialist leaders are 


An 


would 


with violence, the 


armed in- 
lead 


civil 


guilty of inconsistency. 
against war to 
of all kinds of 


is true also that the 


surrection 


the bitterest war, 


strife. It spirit of 


social hatred that is the real driving 


force of Socialism might at any moment 
be transmuted into international hatred. 
unmistakable 


Nevertheless one of the 


factors that contribute to the growth 
of Socialist prestige in Europe is the 
loud opposition which that movement 


has repeatedly expressed against the 


waging of offensive wars. One has only 
think of 


horror that are coming out of the Bal- 


to the now familiar tales of 


kans, of carnage and pestilence work- 


ing hand in hand, of burning villages 
and slaughtered women and children, to 
see how the better conscience of Europe 
would the 


which really meant that an end should 


rally in sympathy to party 


be made of settling international quar- 


reis through the brutal decisions of war. 
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FOREIGN VIEWS OF WILSON. 
November 
of the 


ments of the foreign press upon our 


Telegraphic dispatches on 


sixth us a general idea 


Rave 


Presidential election. But as the French 
ind German and English newspapers 
have been coming by mail, reading of 
their editorial views gives opportunity 
for a fuller understanding. The sig- 
nificamce of the Republican defeat and 
of the failure of Roosevelt is variously 
interpreted; and the forecasts of future 
party alignments differ, But in one re 
spect there is something like a consen- 
is. This lies in the judgment formed 
of Woodrow Wilson. His success is, of 
course, primarily regarded as that of 
the Democratic party, but over and 


above this a great deal of emphasis is 


laid upon his personality. His election 


had long been held certain by instructed 


political observers in Europe, as it had 


been here, and thus they had had time 


n 


make up their minds concerning the 


an, and also about the meaning of his 


ng to the Presidency. 


All of them speak of him as a “new” 
nal This is not intended in the old 
Roman sense of a novus homo. It means 
that Wilson is of a type new in the 
higher American politics. The West 

Gazette suggests this in the 

y le of its article on the election, 


It 
of the ‘phil 


‘The College President.’ 


this experiment 


; ol 


opher-king’ made in the unlikeliest 


rarte of the world.” This at once 


onveys the Europe is familiar 


point. 


public men taken from the univer- 


f Oxford has long been the cherish 


mother of statesmen But foreign- 


ire more vividly aware than many 


cans seem to be how great a nov- 
is in the United States when, as 
it, 
and ex- 


White 


if 


Weatminater Gazetti puts “the 


d historian, professor, 


principal walks into the 


We 


ege 


by, give more 
foreigners do to Wil 
He did 
from the Presidency of 


of the 


here, closer 


attention than the 


on's brief period of transition. 


not go atraight 


Prine to the Presidency na- 


eton 
tion. His stirring campaign in New Jer- 
his telling administration as Gover 


on 


4 politics 
audiences of the 
led think of 


as a public man than as a 


speaking 
all 


insensibly 


nor, his frequent 


before in 


parts 


country us to 


him mors 


But across the water they 


fact 


college man 


are struck by the that Americans, 


after many years of talk about “the col- 
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lege man in politics,” have at last taken | 
one and made him President. 

And with a credulity that will seem 
our skeptical politicians, 
do not 


amazing to 


these foreign commentators 
think that a university man in public 
life will be too innocent for the wicked 
he finds They 
their own experience 
Mr. Wilson 
efficient in 
statecraft as any old stager. 
They that 
ready given proof of his quality. As the 


world in which himself. 


even allege that 


leads them to believe that 


will prove as shrewd and 


practical 


know, of course, he has al- 


London Times remarked, “he has al- 


ready shown that he can beat the poli- 
ticilans at their own game.” On this 
same point, the words of the Manches- 
ter Guardian are worth quoting in part: 


His opponents have, of course, not missed 


the chance of depreciating Dr. Wilson, for- 
mer professor and university president, as 
a “doctrinaire” and “theorist,” and con- 
trasting him with Mr. Roosevelt, the “prac- 
tical” and “efficient” man of action and 
affairs But the American people, being 
angry with the “bosses,” are not unaware 
that Dr. Wilson, during his two years’ Gov- 
ernorship of New Jersey, has shown him- 
self extremely independent of “boss” rule 


and an enterprising administrator, and that 
Mr. Roosevelt 
President did a great deal to stir up public 
interest 
little or 
effect 


during his seven years as 


in his “policies,” but accomplished 


nothing towards carrying them into 


One newspaper, the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung, makes a brief but interesting com- 
the personal qualities 
Taft. It 


most emphatic way of 


between 


Wilson 


parison 
of Gov. and President 


speaks in the 
Wilson's attainments and character, re- 
ferring in passing to the foolish notion 
that men of outstanding ability should 
be kept out of public positions to the 
duties of 


Taft the Zeitung says that his tenden- 


of which they are strange. 


cles are those of a judge and an offi- 
cial, whereas Wilson it sees as an inde- 


pendent statesman with a rich mental 


equipment and wide views, who will 


strike out new paths. It expects him to 
be 


but 


not only the head of the Government 


a leader in American political 
thought. 

Such expressions of foreign opinion 
are not to be urged for more than they 
are worth. Most people in this country 
have, happily, ceased to employ the sil- 
old braggadocio, “Who 
abroad?” We should care, and do care, 
Of its | 
judgments on our politics and our pub- | 


lic men we ought to think neither with | 


ly cares for 


for what Europe thinks of us. 


contempt nor with undue deference. But | 
‘ 


it certainly is a reason for satisfaction 
that our well-wishers on the other side 
of the Atlantic speak with so much 
praise and so much hope of the man 
whom we have just elected to the Presi- 
Those who have restlessly wish- 
the United States would do 
“im- 
may 


dency. 
that 
something startling 
press the imagination of Europe,” 
now be invited to see how easily the 
thing was done. All that was necessary 


ed 


in order to 


was to show that we regarded conspic- 


uous ability and special intellectual 
training as not a fatal bar to the high- 
est office. Europe rubbed her eyes at 


that, and sat up to take notice. 


THE RAILWAY WAGE AWARD. 

The two considerations of paramount 
importance in the decision of the Board 
of Arbitrators on the railway engineers’ 
wage dispute are that both parties to 
the controversy have acquiesced in the 
Joard’s decision, and that the decision 
Al- 


though, as was to be expected, the two 


itself was virtually unanimous. 
arbitrators selected respectively by the 


railways and by the engineers’ union 
dissent in principle from certain parts 
of the decision, the five neutral arbitra- 
tors concur in the award without dis- 
sension and there is no minority report. 

We believe that the fact of this una- 
nimity will prevent altogether the result 
which appears to be inferred, in some 
the 


Morrissey, the labor arbitrator, that the 


quarters, from statement of Mr. 


settlement “can be only temporary.” 
Next May the arrangement will cease to 
be formally binding on either party, and 
it is open to any one to imagine the en- 
gineers then bringing back the situa- 
tion to the status of last March, whena 
“tie-up” of the Eastern railways seem- 
ed to be imminent. But we regard this 
as the extreme of improbability. As 
in the case of the similar unanimous de- 
cision on miners’ wages by the Anthra- 
cite Commission in 1903, the moral ef- 
fect of the arbitrators’ attitude must be 
to establish new principles of action for 
the disputants which cannot be lightly 
departed from. 

The appeal of the Beard for abandon- 
ment of the expedient of industrial war- 
fare, of strikes by railway employees 
such as will paralyze transportation in- 
dustry, is strong and convincing. It 
rests itself primarily, as it should, on 
the rights of the whole community. That 
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“any groups of men, whether employ- 


ers or employees,” should enjoy and ex- | 


ercise “the power to decide that a great 
section of the country, as populous as 
all France, shall undergo great loss of 
life, unspeakable suffering, and loss of 
property beyond the power of descrip- 
tion, through the stoppage of a neces- 
A 
strike of this sort “in the army or navy 


” ” 


sary public service,” is “intolerable. 
is mutiny, and universally punished as 
such”; even in the case of postal clerks 
or teachers in the public schools, “the 
employment, to borrow a legal phrase, 
is affected with a public use, and this of 
necessity qualifies the right of free con- 
certed action.” 

This is a vigorous and much-needed 
assertion of the rights of that “third 
party to the controversy” in such in- 
dustrial disputes—the general public— 
which has so constantly been treated, in 
the past, as a negligible factor in the 
case. The arbitrators do not flinch from 


pressing their argument to its conclu-| 
‘this question, except to express opinion 


sion. They advise “the creation of Fed- 
eral and State Wage Commissions which 
shall exercise functions regarding labor 
engaged in work upon public utilities 


analogous to those exercised with re-_ 
by the Public Service 


gard to capital 
Commissions already in existence. 

We are not altogether prepared to ac- 
It is mani- 


cept that plan as feasible. 
festly surrounded with obstacles, social, 
But the 
derlying principle will be served by re- 


legal, and constitutional. un- 
sort to habitual arbitration such as is 
provided by the Erdman act, which the 
engineers’ unions ignored in their atti- 
tude of Board's 
present findings certainly open up the 


last spring; and the 


discussion of compulsory arbitration. 
That some machinery must be set up by 
law, which will prevent a group of im- 
pulsive or hot-headed leaders, employ- 
ers or employees, from inflicting on 
whole communities the experiences of a 
military siege, is a conclusion which, 
we believe, every thoughtful citizen has 
already reached. What the French Gov- 
ernment did, the 


pedient of calling out the railway engi- 


through violent ex- 
neers as part of the army reserve and 
requiring them, under military penalty, 
to operate the trains, it must be possi- 
ble for the United States to do through 
normal and constitutional means. 

In its specific details, the award of 
the arbitrators is a compromise. It de- 
nies the engineers’ full demand for wage 
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! 
| advances, and decides that a general 
increase in wages on all the roads con- 


cerned is not warranted by the facts. 


But it takes equally positive ground in 


“standardizing” the wage scale and 


granting special increases which are 


held to be reasonable in the light of evi- 


dence. On the basis of distance and 


hours of labor, a minimum rate of wages 


is prescribed. This is recognized as in- 


volving higher average pay than now 


prevails. Where the railways estimat- 


ed, last spring, that the demands of the 


engineers would entail an addition to 


running expenses of $7,553,000 


per an- 


num—an increase of some 185% per cent. 
—it is roughly figured out today that 
the increase under the Board's decision 
will be possibly half that sum. 

In many respects, the most trouble 
some stumbling-block was the fact that 
some railways cap comfortabiy meet 
the new wage charges, whereas others, 
position, 


in a less favorable financial 


can not. The arbitrators do not go into 
that the great majority of the roads are 
Where 


railways can show their financial inabil- 


able to meet the requirements. 


ity to do so, the Board holds that there 


is just cause for them to the 


of 


with 


reopen 
increased 
the 
The 


could obviously go no further, and their 


question transportation 


rates Interstate Commerce 


Commission. present arbitrators 


opinion, thus expressed, will undoubted- 


ly have weight with the Commission, It 
? > 


must be pointed out, however, that the 


Commission's assent to higher freight 


rates, on such railways alone as had 


shown their financial position to require 


it, would not at all solve the difficulty. 


For one or two railways—especially 
(as would be the case under the sup 
posed conditions) railways not able to 
provide the best route, service, and 
equipment—to charge more for trans 
portation than their stronger competi- 


tors, would be to sacrifice much of what 


they were able at present to procure. 


Under the régime of the old trunk line 


pools, the “differential” allowed to roads 


thus handicapped was a lower, not a 
higher, rate. Apparently, if a higher 
rate is to be allowed because certain 


railways cannot earn a living without 
it, that rate must be granted to all oth- 
alike. 


reasonable inference from this part 


ie a 
of 


The arbitrators have re- 


er competing lines There 
the situation. 


in wages, 


fused a “horizontal advance” 
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but have conceded higher schedules 


where the evidence showed such ad- 


vance to be fair and reasonable in it 


self. Precisely so, the Interstate Com 


mission may be expected, although 


maintaining their previous opposition 


to a sweeping and general advance in 


transportation rates, to concede aj 


vances in given articles, groups of arti 


cles, or special lines of service, where 
it can be shown that the present rate 
is out of line with rates on other com- 


modities, or with the cost of moving the 
kinds of freight in question, on the new 
basis of wages. 


BANKING LEGISLATION, 


The present converging of public in 


terest on what the new Administration 
and the new Congress will do with the 
tariff, is natural. That 
taken of all 


sion. two 


matter will be 


first in the extra 


it 


to consider what other things 


up ses 


But, for reasons, is not 


Loo early 


e party has to do. For this has a 


bcaring, first, on the unfolding of the 


Wilson Administration’s general poli 
cics, and also on the course to be pur 
sued in the final session of the present 
Congress. 

That early consideration will necessar 
ily be given to the banking and currency 
problem, we suppose is generally admit 
ted. The absence of any active discus 


sion of it on the stump, in the recent 


campaign, excited considerable com 


ent. We have vague recollection of an 
excited outcry from some quarter or 
other, towards the close of the cam- 


paign, charging all three parties with a 


conspiracy of silence” on this issue 
The allegation was absurd; for plat 
forms and candidate, so far at least as 
oncerned the Democratic party, had 


spoken clearly and forcibly on the cur 


ency 

That it was subordinated in the dis 
ussions of the campaign was obviously 
due to the fact that the people pre ferred 
to hear of something else, more imme 
diate; and to the further fact that men 
of all parties recognized the extreme 
unwisdom of subjecting a highly tect 


nical economic question of the sort to 


the buffetings and perversions of an ex- 


ited political contest. Unlike the “sil 
ver question” on which appeal was 
made to the voters in 1896, the present 


problem did not involve a clean-cut eco 


nomic issue, and it did not present the 


alternative between two opposing eco 


_— ‘é 


= 


O 


a> 


nomic policies 


controversial politics a question in that 


shape would have been like submitting 
to a plébiscite the details of the Specie 
Resumption Act of 1875 or of the Gold 
Standard and bond-refunding law of 
1900 

But the Democratic party none the 
less com into power pledged to deal 

ith the currency question. The Balti 
more platform recommended “such a 
systematic revision of our banking laws 
as will render temporary relief in local- 
ities where such relief is needed.” But 
that proposal necessarily involves the 


whol problem of codrdination and 


centralization of the machinery of cred- 


it Mr. Wilson's speech of acceptance, 


while admitting lack of intimate know- 


of reform, frankly ac- 


He is 
Ber- 


ledge currency 


the task of such reform. 
be giving it 


will have to be dealt with in 


cepted 
Le) 
It 


his inaugural address, and possibly on 


said t attention in 


muda 
more specific lines than in his earlier 
speech, 

Of more immediate concern, however, 
the policy of the present Congress. 


18 


The banking and finance committees of 


that body have in their hands the so- 
called Aldrich bill. They are not like 
ly to report it as it stands. We doubt 
if it would be a real service to propose 
a currency bill of any kind at the pres- 
ent session; for it would almost certain- 
ly be foreordained to a speedy demise. 

More or less associated with currency 
legislation, in the mind of law-makers, 


has been the so-called “Money Trust in 


vestigation.” That inquiry originated, as 


most people are aware, in a resolution 


submitted by a group of Congressmen 


ho had grasped the facts about some 


existing evile In the situation, but whose 


imagination had roamed from facts to 


wild and fantastic dreams 


egion of 


Follette’s of hun 


d 


enator La notion a 


elect milllonaires who create 


selfish whim prosperity and ad 
of 


el 


versity, and the later conception a 


Money Power which puts wheat up and 


, regardless of such trifling 


influences as production and consump 


tion, supply and demand, found lodg 


ment in the heads of those legislators. 
The inquiry was not left In the hands 
it 


regular Banking and Currency Com 


of such fanatics; was entrusted to 


the 
mittee of the House. Even so, however, 
it was, most unfortunately, conducted in 


a spirit and manner which brought pro- 


To have forced into 
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found regret to those who believed, as 


the Nation believes, that there are open- 
ings for abuse in the present state of 
credit 
markets, which ought to be carefully 


affairs in the investment and 


The examination of witnesses, 
elicit facts re- 


guarded. 
last spring, did indeed 


garding several existing or potential 
evils in the business machinery of the 
day. But carried on, as it was, with an 
apparent presumption that any witness 
institution 
with 


in the cross- 


connected with a financial 


was a suspicious person, and re- 
peated gross unfairness 


questioning of such witnesses, the in- 
quiry had two very deplorable results. 
It fair-minded 
men who were not opposed to the com- 
mittee’s and it 


heightened in minds of the uninformed 


alienated hundreds of 


legitimate purposes, 
an already existing misconception of | 
important financial episodes and insti- | 
tutions. We need go no further than to | 
recall the committee’s inquiries into the | 
Treasury's action at the crisis of the| 
panic of 1907. 

We are not, therefore, greatly surpris-| 
ed at the intimations from Washington 
that the itself believes its 
period of usefulness in this direction 
This is the more 


committee 


to have been outlived. 
natural conclusion, in that the new Ad-| 
ministration will enter office pledged to 
take up the question. It ought to have 
the opportunity of doing so without the 
handicap of irritation and resentment 
consequent on continuance of an inquiry 
in the spirit of the recent hearings. Leg- 
islators or investigators should now be-!| 


gin. their examination of the problem 


with a clear and sane idea of what is 
wrong, and proceed in a statesmanlike 
way to establish the facts and prepare 


such remedial legislation as is indi- 


cated, 


ENGLISH DIVORCE REFORM, 


In the United States, divorce reform 


has for years meant a movement against 


too great laxity, and against crying 


scandals, in the methods of dissolving 


the marriage bond. In England it is the 
other way round. There the complaint 
has been of the undue severity and the 
And this 


is the main thing to bear in mind in 


glaring inequality of the law. 


judging of the recent report of the Eng- 
lish Its findings 
were given by the cable with sufficient 
accuracy,’ but a reading of the full text 


Divorce Commission. 


of both the majority and minority re- 
ports, now at hand, shows that not 
enough emphasis was placed by the tele- 
graphic accounts upon the urgency of 
certain changes and improvements in 
the English law of marriage. These 
were insisted upon by the majority and 
some of them were concurred in by the 
minority. Hence we have both sides 
agreeing that certain reforms are high- 
ly desirable. Putting aside differences 
for the moment, the really striking fact 
is that all the 


men and women who were members of 


able and conscientious 
the Commission, and who have been 
taking testimony and hearing experts 
for three years, are of one mind in con- 
cluding that there is a great deal both 
of hardship and injustice in the admin- 
istration of the English divorce laws. 

with, 
standing grievance of the inability of 


Consider, to begin the long- 
the poor, simply because they are poor, 
to obtain a divorce even when it is their 
right under the law. This, to be sure, 


| goes in a way with the generally large 


expense of litigation in England, but of 


such a gross form of denial of justice 


to the poor, merely on account of their 
poverty, there can be no defence. To do 
away with it must be, as the Commis- 
sion maintains, a reform “in the inter- 
est of morality as well as in the inter- 
est of justice and in the general inter- 
ests of society.” The statements of the 
report in this matter recall the famous 
deliverance of an English judge, sen- 
tencing a workingman for bigamy. The 
defence was that he had not been able 
to obtain a divorce, though fully en- 
titled to it, but the judge, with fine sar- 
casm, pointed out to him the long and 
expensive legal course he should have 
followed, until his case was finally pass- 
Then 
“You may say, 


ed upon by the House of Lords. 
the judge concluded: 
prisoner, that this would have cost you 
ten thousand pounds, and that you have 
not ten thousand pence, but it is my 
duty to say to you that the law of Eng- 
land is no respecter of persons, but does 
justice alike to the and to the 
The reform now proposed by the 
Divorce Commission calls for the exten- 
sion of jurisdiction over divorce to coun- 
ty courts, with special Commissioners in 
matrimonial cases, and a great cutting 
down of the cost of proceedings. This 
is so reasonable, and is, indeed, so im- 
peratively demanded, that the Archbish- 
op of York and his two dissenting col- 


rich 
poor.” 
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leagues of the minority concur in the 


recommendation. 

So they do in the proposal that the 
shall 
wife on an exact equality in the matter 
At 


divorce 


law place the husband and the 


of divorce. present, the 


the 


man can 


obtain a on ground of 


adultery by the wife, but the wife has 
to be able to prove “cruelty” in addi- 
tion. On this point, what the Commis- 


sion says, preliminary to its decision 


that whatever grounds for divorce are 
should be 


available to the wife, really makes an 


permitted to the husband 


end of controversy: 


Apart from abstract justice, the strong- 
est reason for placing the sexes on an 
equality is that, where two standards ex- 
ist, there is a tendency to accept the lower 
for both parties. The social and economic 
position of women has greatly changed in 
the last hundred, and even in the last 
fifty, years. In our opinion it is impossible 
to maintain a different standard of moral- 
ity in the marriage relation, without cre- 
ating the impression that justice is denied 
to women, an impression that must tend to 
lower the respect in which the marriage 
law is held by women. 


If the two reforms thus unanimously 
advocated by the Commission are achiev- 
ed, they will alone justify its labors. 
Dissent arises only when it is proposed 
causes for di- 


to recognize by law 


new 
vorce in England. Upon the extension 
suggested by the majority of the Com- 
mission we have already commented. 
The criticisms of the minority are main- 
ly directed to details and to the bad con- 
sequences which it is alleged would fol- 
low. Thus the majority would make in- 
curable 


They 


insanity a ground for divorce. 


would carefully guard against 


abuse. The person must have been con- 
five 
But, 


tinuously confined as insane for 
years. There are other safeguards. 
affirm the minority, insanity is a bodily 
be 


Why single this out as justifying divorce 


disease, to treated like any other. 


any more than, say, epilepsy or paraly- 


sis? But this sounds a good deal like 
quibbling. Everybody knows that there 
are cases where a woman is tied to a 


man, or vice versa, who is hopelessly in- 
It 


‘true, as the minority assert, that there 


sane and as good as dead. may be 
is “no evidence of any great demand for 
divorce on the ground of insanity,” but 
if there is any demand for it at all, and 
if its refusal would be a great cruelty 
and in some instances lead to a delib- 
erate ignoring of marriage conventions 
—as in the almost tragic case of George 


H. Lewes and George Eliot—the duty of 


The 


changing the law would seem to be clear. 


Nation 


When there is only the slightest possi- 
bility of abuse, though the relief grant- 
ed will prevent much anguish, legisla 
tors cannot long hesitat: 


We need not recur to the other grounds 


for divorce which the majority of the 


Commission would embody in the Eng- 


lish law. There will be much delay and 


discussion before the matter is pressed 


to enactment. A great deal is made of 


a predicted flood of scandalous divorces 
On this point, one of our own leading 


experts and divorce-reformers, the Rev. 
Dike, holds the 


would be 


Dr. view that at first 


there an increase in English 


divorces, but that very soon the num- 


ber would settle back to little above 


what it is now. That would imply t 


the remedying of a few cases of flagrant 


affect the 


injustice would not seriously 


Sanctity 


general English opinion of tl 


of marriage, or really do much to alter 


the accepted belief that marriage is 


normally and usually indissoluble ex 


cept by death. 


THE CARELESS IMMORTALS. 


That, in spite of all sneers to the con 


trary, we do care for something besides 


money, is proved by the affair of Shake 


speare’s gloves. When a number of 
Americans can so far forget the pre: 

ing demands of time and circumstan 

as to write letters to the ne papers 
in which they discuss with great eager 
ness the question whether Dr. Fur 
ness’s treasured relics ever actually cov 
ered the hands that penned “Hamlet’ 
and “King Lear,’ then we may be sure 
that the love of higher things is not al- 
together dead among us. One of thes 
writers at first tips the beam in the di- 
rection of what some people would call 
the historicity of the gloves, although 
he later takes away as much as he add 

to this side of the argument by offering 
the truly staggering suggestion that 
there may have been more than one 
pair. Is it impossible to tou upon 
anything connected with the bard, his 
unlearned admirers will be tempted 
tc exclaim, without sooner or later find 
ing it involved in a mesh of mystery 
What prevents the next participant in 
the debate from pointing out that, as 


success crowned his work, the prosperous 
himself 


felt 


playwright probably provided 


with a pair of gloves whenever he 


the need of them? 





Such reasoning is especially to be de 
plored as casting sus} Lor ipon the 
value of any little relic that « hap 
pens to possess, and that one’s friends 
are accustomed to ive exi ited 
them. It ts manifestly out of the ques 
tion, as a rule,to have one’s o bit of 

ssociation with the mighty dead I 
tified as the only one of the kind in ex 
istence; all that an be done is to 


strengthen the esumption in its favor 


pr 


by calling attention to the well-know 


arelessness of immortals in the mat 


of preserving objects o Shake- 


speare, indeed, seems to have been 
an exception in this respect. We know 
that, besides the pair or pairs of gloves, 
he took pains to start posterityward a 
second-best bed, which, unfortunately, 
seems not, to have fulfilled his purposes 
for it. But how many othe oO the 
glorious company or the famed uve 
given a thought to the museums he 
future? Julius Ca@sar, who could hard 
ly have been restrained by any sen of 
modesty, false or other, might ll, if 
he had been spared, have left us his 
stylus, that instrument of torture for 
countless generations of schoolboys 

There is no blinking the fact, how 

° 

ever little we may like it, that the great 
of this world are extremely thoughtless 
in this matter. Apparently, they think 
that they have done their whole duty 
when they have painted a few pictures 
or composed a little music or written 
some poems Even for these they do 
not invariably display the care that 
one is apt to bestow upon the things 

hich one lo When they do, they 
usually stop with that. Here, they say 
virtually, are our jewels. Yet is it so 
difficult to foresee time when what 
people want is not the Iliad, but one of 
Homer's sandals? Which would Bar 
num have moved heaven and earth to 
get for the Greatest Show on Earth, the 
manuscript of a page of the Aeneid, or 
one of Dido's head-dresses? What would 
attract the throng to the Metropolitan 
Museum like a ring that once sparkled 
on Cleopatra's finger? The Twelve Ta 
bles might be in the same room, but 
their onl hope for notice would be in 
their proximit to the ornament 

Yet it would be ungracious not to no 
tice a tendency in our own time in the 
other direction. Warned by the exam- 
ple of the immortals of preceding ages, 


the more forehanded of our own do give 


attention to the rights of relic-hunters. 





HOA 


Pages of manuscript of every classic 
that these writers have turned out are 
already on exhibition in branch libra- 


and their desk-chairs will be gen- 


ries 


erously devoted to the same noble pur 


pose as fast as they have to be replac- 


ed. Their watches, ol course, have long 


been promised to favored friends who 


will see that they are not unduly con- 


cealed 


went out of fashion, a candidate for the 


from the public. Until fences 


Presidency could show his essential and 
incurable democracy in bo more conclu- 


sive way than by smiling as his enthusi- 


astic partisans took away, picket by 
picket, this adornment and protection 
of his residence. That we still have 


much to learn in this respect, however, 


is shown by the recent confession in 


print of a man who a few years ago de- 
stroyed several copies of a musical pro- 
gramme containing the name of Wood- 
Wilson, Mr. Wilson 


at that very hour the president of a uni- 


row although was 


versity. Not until we adopt precautions 
with reference to the belongings of 
every person whose name appears in 
Who's Who at least, can we assert the 


possession of a true historical sense. 


UNIVERSITIES FOR 


INDIA. 


rHREE NEW 
Lonvon, November 13. 
afoot 
in 
is to be establish- 
Moham 


There movement 


establish 


is an active 


three universities 
of 


the second 


new 


India. Ons these 
ed at 


medan Anglo-Oriental University, to be 


Dacca; s the 


founded at Aligarh, in the United Prov- 
inces of Agra and Oudh; and the third 
is the Anglo-Vedk University, to be 


started Benares. The British-Indian 
Government is launching the first, while 


at 


Indians are promoting the other two, 
which will be built with native money, 
and will remain under native control, 
the state granting them charters and 


exercising such supervision as it deems 


necessary in order to maintain a high 


standard of efficiency These schemes 
are important not only because they 
aim at materially supplementing the 
facilities for higher education at pres 


ent offered by the existing Universities 
Lahore, 
they 


Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, but 
institutions such as Hindustan 
On account 


their 


at 

and also because 
propose 
does not possess at present. 
of the in 


a flerce educational controversy 


issues Involved projec 


tion is 
now raging in the peninsula. 

Two reasons are assigned by the Gov 
ernment of India for the establishment 
of the University of Dacca: (1) to re 
lieve the inordinate pressure of work 


from which the University of Calcutta 
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suffers, and (2) to give Hindustan a 
university of the most modern type. 


The Calcutta University each year at-| 
itself about 15,000 students, | 


tracts to 
who migrate to the capital of Bengal 
in order to appear in examinations 
ranging from matriculation (correspond- 
ing with the high-school examinations in 
the United States) to those for the high- 


est diplomas in arts and sciences. The | 
area which} 


candidates come from an 
includes the Province of Behar, the 
present presidency of Bengal, and Bur- 
ma, 
than The Unt- 


one hundred million. 


versity also is responsible for keeping | 


up the standards of about three-score 
colleges and six hundred schools, scat- 


tered over the same vast territory. The | 


strain upon the authorities of the Cal- 


cutta University is aggravated by the | 


fact that the majority of the students 
in the recognized colleges, being non- 
residential, live in cheap lodging-houses 
which are insanitary and morally un- 
healthy. 

Dacca, situated about one hundred 
and fifty miles northeast of Calcutta, is 
a city of historical importance, and for 
some years past has served as the cap- 
ital of Eastern Bengal and Assam, a 
lost by it on ac- 
count of the changes inaugurated at 
the last Delhi Durbar. It boasts of 
several scholastic institutions, the larg- 
est being a college lately established by 


distinction recently 


the Government and possessing a large | 


hall, named after Lord Curzon, modern 
laboratories, and healthy, pleasant hos- 
tels fitted with electric lights and fans. 
It is proposed to raise this college into 
a residential and teaching university, 
and make it serve as the educational 
centre of the districts surrounding 
Dacca. 

Some Indians interpret the project as 
a sinister move on the part of the Brit- 
ish administrators to lower the prestige 
of the University of Calcutta, and inci- 
dentally of Calcutta itself; and some 
have not hesitated to characterize it as 
an attempt especially made to benefit 
Mohammedans, who constitute the bulk 
of the population in Eastern Bengal. 
Some time ago a deputation of Ben- 
galis, headed by Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh 

a distinguished graduate of the Cal- 
cutta University—waited upon the Vice- 
roy and sought to dissuade him from 
establishing the new University. But 
Lord Hardinge disavowed any ulterior 
niotives, and refused to give way before 


the adverse agitation. It is expected 
that the project will be carried out 
promptly. 

The second scheme has for its aim 


the conversion of the Mohammedan An- 
glo-Oriental College at Aligarh into a unl- 
versity. This institution was established 
in 1877, by the late Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan, so that Mohammedans could mas- 


ter the arts and sciences of the Occl- 


dent without having their religious be- 
: 


containing a population of more) 


| liefs undermined in secular schools and 
| colleges conducted by the Government 
and Christian missionaries. The aim of 
the institution naturally appealed to 
the enlightened Moslems, and they have 
befriended it, until to-day it is one of 
the best equipped educational establish- 
ments under native management in In- 
‘dia. It has an endowment fund of §$2,- 
300,000, enjoys an annual income of 
above $75,000, and has a large. number 
‘of modern buildings and an excellent 
equipment for teaching, its science 
laboratories and its arrangements for 
physical culture being among the best 
| in Hindustan. It has an enrolment of 
| above 1,100 pupils, who come to it from 
|distant parts of the peninsula, and a 

large percentage of the students in the 
| college department are residential. 

For years the Mohammedan leaders 
who worked alongside Sir Syed Ahmed 
| Khan in his lifetime, and who have 
| been carrying on his propaganda since 
| his death in 1898, have been desirous of 
|converting this college into a univer- 
sity. In the last two years this wisb 
has assumed a compelling force. Under 
| the leadership of his highness Sir Sul- 
tan Mahomed Shah, the Aga Khan, an 
influential deputation of Indian Mussul- 
mans, has been indefatigably working 
to collect funds for this purpose. Near- 
ly $1,350,000 has been promised, and it 
is expected that this amount will be 
trebled within the next few months. 
The third project under way has been 
| designed with a view to establishing a 
| university which will impart instruc- 
'tion in Hindu religion and philosophy, 
|along with Occidental culture, to the 
'sons and daughters of Hindus. Two col- 
|leges—the Central Hindu College of 
| Benares and the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
| College of Lahore—for years have been 
| working to this end. The former, found- 
‘ed by an Englishwoman (Mrs. Annie 
Besant, of Theosophical fame), with the 
|help and money of Indians, strange to 
|say, is a much more conservative instt- 
/tution than the other, which was start- 
led and is conducted by natives belong- 
ing to the Arya Samaj, a Protestant 
Hindu sect. For some years Mrs. Besant 
|has been trying to make the Central 
Hindu College into a University. At 
the same time, a Hindu leader, Pandit 
| Madan Moham Malaviya, has been work- 
ling for the establishment of a Hindu 
University. A few months ago the two 
were persuaded to amalgamate their 
schemes and join forces. As the result 
of their combined efforts, they already 
have obtained the promise of above $1,- 
000,000, The Maharajah of Durbhanga, 
as the chairman of the committee, has 
gone from place to place collecting sub- 
scriptions, and has a generous colleague 
in the Maharajah of Benares. 

For a country like India, where such 
enterprises mature very slowly, the pro- 
jects for Mohammedan and Hindu uni- 
versities have been making rapid pro- 


| 
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gress, and the educated Indians have! 


displayed great enthusiasm in project- 
ing the schemes and subscribing funds 
for them. The foreign administration, 
however, has a good deal to say about 
inauguration of these institutions, 
since, if they are not recognized by the 
Government, they are not likely to ap- 
peal to the ordinary Indian parent, who, 
before investing money in a boy’s edu- 
cation, is anxious to make sure that his 
degree will help him to earn his living, 
and a diploma from an unrecognized 
university, for patent reasons, is bound 
to prove useless as an instrument to ob- 
tain employment under the Government 
—a very important consideration. Some 
months ago the Minister of Education 
promised that the Administration should 
have no objection to granting charters 
to the promoters of the proposed uni- 
versities, provided they were willing to 
raise adequate funds and agree to offi- 
cial supervision requisite in the inter- 
ests of efficiency—demands readily ac- 
ceded to by those interested in the new 
schemes. However, quite recently the 
same authority has declared that the 
Secretary of State for India is prepared 
to permit the denominational universi- 
ties to be merely residential institu- 
tions, and, contrary to the practice in 
the cases of the present Indian univer- 


tae 


sities, will not allow them to affiliate 
colleges and schools with themselves, 
and examine students from outside 
their own enrolment. This declaration 
has raised the ire of those who are 


pushing the projects, and who naturally 
cherish great ambitions. Not a few of 
them are construing the Government 
move to be dictated by jealousy and mis- 
trust, and have not hesitated to charge 
the Administration with proposing to re- 
pudiate the pledges given by the Edu- 
cational Minister. This has generated 
considerable heat; but the Secretary of 
State for India is firm in his decision, 
and the Government is not inclined to 
permit much agitation; and as the pro- 
moters are very anxious to start the in- 
stitutions, and still more desirous of 
official recognition, there is little doubt 
that they will bow to the inevitable. 
Saint NIHaAt SINGH. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The by the Anderson Auction Com- 
pany, of the great library brought togeth- 
er by the late Robert Hoe has been finished, 
and has passed into history. The total 
the 14,588 sold in 79 sessions, is 
nounced as $1,932,056.60. On October 15, 1910, 
without itemized valua- 
we said “The library, 
15,000 


sale, 


ot 
lots, an- 
having made any 
in this column: 
upwards 


tion, 


we presume, comprises of 
titles, and its may estimated at 
something approximating $2,000,000." But 
then, even the auctioneers themselves were 
unwilling believe that the collection 
would bring such a sum. fact, the 
praised value of the library was, we under- 


stand, only $750,000 | 
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mind upon those objects, and processes of 
reation or of composition, governed by cer- 
tain fixed laws.”) 

In Ogilvie ther is no hint of a distinc- 
tion between the terms fancy and imagina- 
tion In James Beattie’s “Dissertations 
Moral and Critical” (1783), there is, how- 
ever, a recognition of the fact that the two 
terms were not always used synonymously 

According to the common use of words,” 
he says “imagination and fancy are 
not perfectly synonymous They are, in- 
deed, names for the same faculty; but the 
former seems to be applied to the more 
solemn, and the latter to the more trivial, 
exertions of it.”” As the distinction was not 


universally ovuserved, Beattie declines to 


make any use of it, and contents himself 
with indicating the sense in which the term 
imagination is generally used 

Neither Ogilvie nor Beattie, it need 
searcely be remarked, recognizes such a 
separation of the imaginative processes as 
Coleridge had in mind in declaring that 
“fancy and imagination were two distinct 


and widely different faculties.’ 


EDWARD FULTON 


November 20 


Urbana, Ill., 


CONTRIBUTIONS AT THE ALTAR. 
rHE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

The custom of bringing church con- 
ributions to the Miss 
Dudley in the 14, is 
confined to congregations I 
of the 
n Missouri about 
in the habit of using it to 
my classes the Wife of Bath 


strongly traditional character 
the 


To 
SIR 


altar, referred to by 


Nation of November 


not negro 


learned practice in white churches 


ten years ago, and have 


been illustrate 
passage 


of the 


experience ot 


to 

rhe 
custom is shown by an 
preacher 
to, 
through 


acquaintance; who, as a visiting 
one of the churches referred 
got himself difficulty 
ance of the custom by trying to take a col- 


in the 


nearly 


to 


into ignor- 


lection modern fashion 


J. 8. K 


Butler College, Indianapolis November 21 


DR. FURNESS IN NEW HAVEN. 


To THE Epitror or THE NATION: 


Sir: In Prof. Felix E. Schelling’s beauti- 
ful tribute to the late Dr. H. H. Furness, 
published in your issue of August 22, oc- 


curs the following sentence: “Possibly the 
last semi-public reading of Dr. Furness was 
at the annual dinner of the Shakespeare So- 


ciety of Philadelphia, last April, when he 
read to less than a score of us one of his 
favorite plays, ‘The Winter's Tale.’” At a 


meeting of the Elizabethan Club two weeks 


ago, Prof. J. C. Adams reminded us of a 
fact that seems worth recording, viz., that 
we of the Elizabethan Club in New Haven 
had probably had the sorrowful honor of 


being Dr. Furness’s last audience on an oc- 
casion of this sort. For on the evening of 
May 1, in the Dr 
*urness read to some fifty of us from “The 
Winter’s Tale,” giving us all the more im- 
portant scenes and passages of the play, 
with occasional delightful commentary and 
a most captivating rendering of Autolycus’s 
song. One little illustration of his charm- 
ing geniality is certainly worthy of pre- 
servation; during the brief remarks of his 
formal introducer he kept his ear-trumpet 


Club's assembly room, 


T » 
Nov. 28, 1912] 
resolutely by his side, and then, when the 
ovation of had subsided, looked 
round upon us with his winning smile and 


welcome 


archly observed I never try to hear what 


is said about me, by way of introduction. 
Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves!” 

Dr. Furness was the most distinguished 
among the honorary members of the Eliz- 
abethan Club. His emotion while reverent- 


ly handling the Club’s First Quartos and 
First Folio was a rare and moving spec- 
tacle, never to be forgotten. 
LAWRENCE MASON 
The Elizabetha ( f Yale University, Novem 
ber 19 
. 
. . 
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GEN. WILSON’S MEMOIRS. 


Old Flag: 
Operations 


Under the Recollections of 
Military in the War for 
the Union, the Spanish War, the Box- 
er Rebellion, Etc. By James Harrison 
Wilson, Brevet Major-General, U. S. A. 
Two volumes. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $6 net. 

Of these two volumes of 1,162 pages, 
seven-eighths filled with the au- 
thor’s recollections of the War for the 
Union. He diselaims any purpose to 
history or a military treatise, 
but his pages are replete with terse dis- 
cussion of military plans and perform- 
ance. Not Grant's Memoirs has 
there appeared any book relating to the 
great war possessing the interest of 
Gen. Wilson’s. His experiences from 
1861 to 1865 were singularly varied. He 
graduated from the Military Academy at 
West Point the top of his class. He 
served under and T. W. Sher- 
man on the coast as chief topographical 
engineer, as assistant engineer on Mc- 
Clellan’s staff at Antietam, as engineer 


are 
write 


a 


since 


near 
Hunter 


on Grant’s staff at Vicksburg and in 
the Chattanooga campaign, as chief of 


at Washington, as 
commander of a cavalry division under 
Sheridan in 64 campaign, and 
under Sheridan in the Shenandoah Val 
chief of a cavalry corps 


the Cavalry Bureau 


Grant's 


ley, and as the 


under Thomas at the battle of Nash- 
ville and in the pursuit of Hood. Final- 
ly, at the head of an army of some 


defeated the redoubt- 
captured Selma, Mont 
and ran down Jeffer- 


14,000 troopers, he 
able Forrest and 
gomery, and Mas 
Davis. 


yn 
son 


It is doubtful if any other officer saw 


so many phases of the war or was 
brought into closer contact with so 
many of its leaders, civil and military, 
or won the confidence of so many of the 
great captains in the East and West. 
When the war closed, Gen. Wilson was 
not yet twenty-eight years old. Oppor 
tunities for service, observation, and 


fame so extraordinary had, of course, 
obvious advantages, but, on the other 


hand, they tended to prevent the devel- 
opment in this officer of that esprit de 


Nation 


corps which was so strong, for instance, 
in the Army of the Potomac, and which 


at the close of the war made advisable 


a wider separation of the armies ol 
Meade and Sherman, after both had 
reached Washington and the rivalry be 


tween the two armies began to take un 


pleasant shape. The spirit of the free 
lance is manifested in every chapter of 
Gen. Wilson's book. Gen. Thomas alon¢ 
draws forth the author's complete ap 
proval and admiration. He thought him 
more like Washington than any man 
he had ever met. It was under Thomas 
that Gen. Wilson had opportunity for 
nis most important service, and for win 
ning a separate renown. He becomes 
fairly indignant at Grant’s treatment of 


Thomas before the latter's great victory 


over Hood at Nashville in December, 
1864. He says that Grant lost his head 
and did not know the situation, and a 
tributes Grant’s covert ostility to 
Thomas to the fact that when Grant 


first reached Chattanooga in the autu 
tired and lame 
fail- 
ed to offer him food or dry clothing. 
The i 
dent 
circumstances 
hospitable 
favorites among the arm) 
and his liking was far from being based 
pe 


author's com 


of 1863, wet and hungry, 


Thomas, by some curious faur pas 


obvious comment upon the inci 


is that Washington, under similar 


would have been a more 


host. Gen. Grant had his 


commanders, 


exclusively upon military rformance 


Not many years ago tle 


ment upon the leaders in the great war 
would have started excited and angry 
controversy, and yet, in the main, his 
criticisms do not go beyond the fact. 
Sherman's brilliant mind, he ys, was 
destructive, not constructiv: Sherman 
is declared to have been slow on the 
march to Chattanooga, and again at 
Missionary Ridge he is arraigned for 
being slow and ineffective His famou 
march to the sea, leaving the ma 

task and responsibility, that of dispo 

ing of Hood’s army, to Thomas, i om 
mented upon briefly and harshly. Sher 
man, the author says, was not the man 
for bold and conclusive operations It 
is upon Sheridan, however, that the crit 
icism, direct and indirect, falls mos 

heavily. He gives Sheridan occasior 
al words of hearty, genera! prais ut 
his specific statements and s pre 
sentation of evidence mostly lead in t 

opposite direction It is said on good 
authority—not by Gen. Wilson—that 
Sheridan could not read a topographical 
map. His mental processes were of the 
most primitive kind In his memoirs 
Sheridan advanced the curious idea that, 
as he had found different columns of 


troops marching on parallel roads often 


failed to coéperate, he stretched his com 


mand out on one road. Wilson refers to 
Sheridan's leaving the battlefield at 
Chickamauga and marching round 
without authority. He says that Gor- 


don Granger had “fully as much cour- 
age, more brains and a far more im- 





dO% 


than 


or 
cheer 


figure and appearance 
but fell below 


pressive 
Sheridan,” him in 


ful alacrity and readiness. Sheridan's 
partial cavalry raids under Grant, t 
futility of his efforts to destroy the Con 
federate railways north of the Ja 


his discomfiture at Hampton's hand 
from Trevilian-station to White Hot 
and the slowness of his movements 
te Shenandoah Valley, all have t! 
hare of direct criticism, but it is Sher 
lan's failure to obey Meade's 
and repe ated orders to go to Wil 
relief in the latter part of June, 1S! 
that drav forth the author's har 
condemnation 
On June 22, Wilson had set « 
less than 6,000 troopers to destroy p 
ons of tl Lynchburg and Peters! 
ind the Richmond and Danville Rail 
Lys Meade had desired that Sheridan 
should remain north of the James to 
keep Hampton occupied, or that Sheri 
dan and Wilson should move togethet 
towards Hunter at Lynchburg from the 
south side of the James. Wilson, hin 
self, said at the time: “If Sheridan will 
look after Hampton, I apprehend no dil 
ficulty.” But Sheridan crossed to the 
south side of the James, and this fal 
movement left Hampton free to go after 


Wilson. 
of 
him hard, and Wilson's escape with the 
of guns 
only brought about by his rapid! 


The latter destroyed some fifty 


miles railway, but Hampton pressed 


loss a dozen and his wagons 


vas 
and energy. 
siderable length Meade’'s orders to Sher 


The author quotes at con 


idan in an emergency calling for prompt 


movement. His strictures upon the in 
subordination of the corps commander, 
who seems to have counted confidently 
upon Grant’s approval of anything he 
might do or fail to do, are not mors 
severe than the facts warrant 

Gen. Wilson thinks that Lee's virtues 

a soldier are now much magnified 
Gen. Scott, he says, was,fully Lee's 
equal as a soldier and far greater than 
Lee as a patriot. He pronounces Scott's 


conquest of Mexico to be a performance 


of the first rank, and he adds, “That ij 
more than can be said of Lee’s best can 
paigr 

It was in November, 1862, that Wil 
on became chief topographical engineer 
f tl Army of the Tennessee, and then 
made the acquaintance of Rawlins, who 


better than any one else understood 
Grant trength and weakness Raw 
lins told him that there was enough in 
the current stories about Grant's habits 
to make his true friends “do all in their 
power to keep him from falling.’ He 
vanted Wilson to help him clean out 
from Grant's staff the men on it who 
tempted their chief to drink. Gen. Wil- 


son says that he got the impression that 
Grant neither organizer 
nor much of a theorist in military mat- 
ters he adds: 


was a great 


and 


This opinion grew gradually into a settled 


convicth and in spite of his great achiev: 





DOS 


by 
rather 


attention 
than to 
had occasion 


nts. which were won mainly 


il principles 
ls, I have never 


thes« 


broad gener 


ul det 


to 
technk al 


to change materially earlier impres- 


sions 


declared to have outwit- 
terms of the surrender 
t Vicksburg. The 


fighting 


1s 


Pemberton 


ted Grant in the 


oft the tormers army a 


surrendered troops were soon 
again. 
Bot 


staff, 


Rawlins and Bowers, of Grants 
Wilson that the night af 
had turned Grant's right 
corps) the Wilderness, 


Lminl- 


th 
told 


tet Gordon 


on 


(Sedgwick's in 


ster for a time seemed 


Lieutenant-General threw 


disa 


the 


and 


nent, him- 


if 


downward on his cot and gave 
They add- 


face 
ay to the greatest emotion 
ed that never before had seen him 

» deeply that he did not 
regain his composure until it was mani 
Gen, Wil- 


they 


moved, and 


fest that the danger was over 


on does not enter at length into the 
causes of this emotion. From _ other 
sources we know that Grant said he had 
never seen such fighti.g. He had told 
Meade that he did not want the army 
manwuvred for position. The day’s ex- 
perience and narrow escape from dis- 
aster must have caused something like 
a mental revulsion. Or it may be that 


Grant had felt an unusual degree of re- 


sponsibility for the exposure of Sedg- 


wick’s flank 


It would be unjust to the author not to 
refer to his high appreciation of Gen. 
Grant, to the general praise which he 
bestows upon Sheridan's “aggressive- 
ness,” and to his admiration for Upton 
and other less known commanaers. 
rhere are occasional slips of the pen. 
On p Vol. I, Mine Run is said to 
have stayed Meade's unfortunate “mud 
campaign The “mud campaign” was 
made by Burnside after the battle of 
Fredericksburg The roads were fair 
during the Mine Run campaign, and it 

is stayed by one of the corps com 
manders taking the wrong road The 
reference to the South Anna River, p. 
i21. Vol. I ould be to the North Anna 
lohin : Pemberton, p 573, should 
read John C. Pemberton 

The pages given to the Spanish War 
l ll upon tl mismanagement of the 
Var Department, t absurdity of Shaf 
t appoints t to chief command in 
Cuba, tl lenificance of the rvices 

\ d and Ro elt, and the gen 

l ompetency manifested in many 
dls On the other hand, the con 
duct of iilitary and civil affairs in 
Porto Rico Is highly praised. Miles and 
his ibordinates managed every detall 

ethodically and efficiently, the reader 
ia told It is pointed out that there 
vas little iliness among Miles'’s troops 
and no occasion for a “round robin” or 
for recuperation at Montauk Point. Gen 
Brooke's administration of a year tin 


Cuba is commended as faithful and con 
its chief difficulties being at 
to the fact that President Mc 


servative, 


tributed 


The Nation 
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Kinley had no definite policy and gave | 
the military commander no clue, as to 
the morrow might hold for the 
island. The author does not think that 
Mckinley was the most virile of Amer- 
ican statesmen. 


W hat 


In the “Boxer” war, Gen. Wilson was 
placed in command of an expedition of 
American and English forces, and after 
had easily defeated the insurgents 
at the Eight Temples, a dozen miles 
northwest of Peking, he was amazed by 
a request from the British adjutant-gen- 
eral for permission to destroy the beau- 
tiful white porcelain pagoda, which had 
on the hilltop for a thousand 

Gen. Wilson refused, and with- 
drew his troops. The British then blew 
up the pagoda, and the correspondent 
ot the London Times telegraphed his 
paper that the Americans had done it. 


he 


stood 


years 


rhe allies, we are told, looked on the 
act as discreditable to the British offi- 
cers and the civilization which they 


represented. 

Thrown, as Gen. Wilson was, into per- 
sonal contact with Lincoln, Stanton, and 
a long list of famous or well-known civ- 
ilians, these recollections of a varied 
life in times of peace and war have not 
a dull page. There were great soldiers 
of the period—Thomas, Meade, Hancock, 
and Sedgwick—who wrote little or no- 
thing of their experiences outside of 
their official reports. Sedgwick, his biog- 
rapher says, “grew in as he 
grew in years and responsibility. Per- 
haps, the verdict with some minds will 
be that the soldiers who remained silent 
under misrepresentation and misunder- 
standing, did not air their griev- 
but satisfied to let their 
work speak for them, are entitled to re- 
spect for their forbearance and dignity. 
The opposite view is expressed in a re- 
gretful letter, unpublished, from Gen. 
Orlando B. Willcox to Gen. Humphreys, 
in which the writer said he had been 
perhaps too indifferent as to future rep- 
utation, that the efforts of certain sol- 
diers to sound the trumpet of fame had 
been distasteful to him, but that he had 
come to see public opinion, year 
after year, simply deepened impressions 
which of the high officers took 
every pains to start while the war was 


silence” 


who 


ances, were 


how 


some 


actually going on. 

At all events, Gen. Wilson’s book jus- 
tifles itself by its vigor and great in- 
terest It presents evidence and 
analysis in every chapter which the 
historian will have to consider and 
use That he has applied the open 
sesame to the secret of the fall 
ures in Grant's Virginia campaign we 
are not satistied. Gen. Francis A. Walk- 
er thought that either Grant or Meade 


could have done better separately than 
both did together. Gen. Henry J. Hunt, | 
the greatest of America’s artillery of 
ficers, wrote after serious study of the) 
campaign that Grant should have stay- 
ed at someepoiht where he could have! 


| wick; 


had prompt communication with all the 
armies and that Meade would have done 
better unhampered by the presence of 
the lieutenant-general. Col. Carswell Mc- 
CleJlan, of Humphreys’s staff, and oth- 
ers have put on record similar views. 
The faults of the dual leadership were 
not diminished by the perfectly human 
but none the less harmful activity of the 
coterie of men immediately surrounding 
Gen. Grant. One of them, Badeau, is 
said by Gen. Wilson to have been “vain 
and narrow.” His writings on the cam- 
paign are now disregarded, but they re- 
veal an unfortunate attitude of mind 
and misdirected zeal which were not 
confined to him alone. While rejecting 
such evidence as Badeau’s as inexact, 
partial, and spiteful, the latter-day his- 
torian nevertheless adopts the conclu- 
sions to which such false testimony 
leads. Stephen Crane’s exclamation, 
“There is nothing left but opinion, and 
opinion be damned,’ may express a 
momentary truth, but Gen. Willcox’s 
letter, heretofore quoted, gave utterance 


to a truth with a longer life. The his- 
torian writes back to the opinion. Per- 
haps he fears to run counter to it. The 


courage of Gen. Wilson’s book is as re- 
markable as its vitality. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Promise. By Ethel Sidgwick. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


Le Gentleman. The same. 


Herself. The same. 

The three novels thus suddenly in 

hand are, it seems, all that this new 
[nglish “discovery” has to her credit. 
She is not an altogether surprising dis- 
cevery. Miss Ethel Sidgwick is daugh- 
ter of an Oxford scholar, Arthur Sidg- 
niece of the late Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick of Cambridge; and cousin of 
the Bensons. She has been a teacher in 
a number of girls’ schools, in England 
and France: a fact which accounts in 
part, perhaps, for the subtly Brontesque 
f‘avor of these stories, especially the last 
them, “Herself.” 
The American publishers state that 
these three novels were written in two 
years. At all events, they were publish- 
ed in England within that time, and 
scored an immediate and unusual suc- 
cess. We have not had to wait so long 
for them as we often do for English 
successes, and it is to be hoped that we 
may not have to wait at all for what- 
ever this writer may do in the future. 
For her work is of unusual quality, re- 
markable not only as the work of a new 
writer, but on its own merits. 

“Promise,” the first of the novels in 
order of publication, treads dangerous 
ground. We have had frequent occasion 
to complain, recently, of the feeble and 
enfeebling attempts of current novelists 
to interpret “the artistic temperament.” 
Repeatedly, we have been asked to in- 
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terest ourselves in essential weakness 
and pusillanimity for the sake of a mere- 
ly alleged merit. This is the result of 
a general contusion, fostered by fem- 
inine novelists, of the unconventional 
and the irresponsible. Miss Sidgwick’'s 
young genius is queer from the point of 
view of the parent and the sc. oolmas- 
ter, freakish in the eyes of the ordinary 
boy. But this, we are gradually led to 
see, is due not to lack of balance, but 
to an instinct towards what is big and 
natural. “Tony” is saner than his fel- 
lows, not less sane, and this, in the Eng- 
lish public school which is the scene of 
the greater part story, means 
rouch trouble for Tony. Finally, his 
father, the sound, solid Briton, who fig 
ures in each of these stories, secs that 
his beloved school, the school in which 
his clever—and merely clever—older 
son has so capably carried on t e tradi- 
tions of the line—is “wasted on” the 
younger. “I guess,” he says, with his 
slow and sure comprehension, “there 
are just a few people born wanting 
things real from the start—weon't stand 
imitations at any price.” We _ leave 
Tony, as we find him, a child of prom- 
ise. His work is yet to mature, his pub- 
lic to be won; but we have confidence 
that something fine and noble is to be 
looked for from him, and tlat the in- 
rer rewards of the true artist’s career 
are to be his. 


oi tie 


The sound, solid Briton is the hero 
of the other two novels. “Le Gentle- 
man” is Mr. Alexander Furgusson, a 
Scot, who has engaged himself to marry 
Miss Meysie Lampeter, a pretty, flighty, 
shallow English girl. She is studying 
art in the Quarter, and he las been dis- 
patched to Paris by her anxious mother 
to keep an eye on her. Nominally, he 


is studying at the Sorbonne. Miss 
Meysie has involved herself with a 
studio set, and fs in danger of com- 


promising herself with a clever and un- 
principled painter, with whom she is 
undisguisedly in love. The good Alex- 
ander, for his part, has a fellow-student 


at the Sorbonne, a charming French 
girl, who is everything in character 
that poor Meysie is not. Alexander 


presently discovers that his feeling for 


Meysie is really paternal: true love, 
heroic love, the grand passion, sub- 
merges him and his Henriette. Here 


would be, one would think, a chance for 
a fresh and vigorous ruling on the part 
of the author of this situation. But no: 
the Bronté sisters could not have held 
closer to tradition. Our Alexander, out 
of a false sense of loyalty, is permitted 
to abandon the woman he loves in or- 
der to become the permanent guardian 
o: foolish Meysie. When shall we get 
rid of the convention that it is a noble 
thing for a man to marry one person 
when he wants to marry another? The 
detail of the story is fresh and delight- 
ful. 

But it is the third and latest novel, 
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'“Herself,” which is the most charming 
Herself is a little Irish 
voman, Harriett Clench, whom we dis- 
cover teaching in a girls’ school at Ver- 
sailles. Her father is a roving blade, 
devoted to her when it occurs to him to 
but subject long of 
zence and silence. She adores him, and 
has the clan feeling so strongly that it 
mind. The Clenches 
they have a of 
the boy Tony's quality, and people out- 
the clan, to interest her 
“collectible” 
want things real.’ The young sculptor- 


of the series. 


be, to lapses ab- 


colors her whole 


are “collectible,” touch 


side feelings, 


must be too. They must 


cousin whom she finds in Paris has the 


quality, and for that reason is at lib- 
erty to make her the victim of certain 
other Clench qualities. Fortunately, 
she has already met her own sound, 
solid Briton, and is safe from young 
Pat in the réle of lover. Hovever, he 
succeeds in compromising her in eyes 
both French and English, and she has 
more than one distressing experience 
cof woman’s inhumanity to woman be 
fore, with the return of the prodigal 
father and the death of luckless Pat, 


the way grows clear for the happiness 
of Harriett and her Briton. The charm 
of the book is in its quiet, quaint flavor, 
its new and unlabored tang of style in 
the best sense of the word. 

The two earlier novels are imported. 
Tre third in an American 
edition. 


is issued 


The Unknown Quantity. By Henry van 


Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 

Dr. van Dyke disclaims an intention 
to deal with “the occult” in these sto- 
ries, or with the strange occurrences 
which are the subjects of “psychical re 
search.” But there are, he says, mys 
terious incidents in the lives of all of 
us, “human and familiar things, quite 
natural and inevitable as it seems, which 
make us feel that life is threaded 
through and through by the unknown 
quantity.” Among them, to go by the 
present book, are various dreams and 
portents, coincidences and minor illu 
sions, capable of a mystical interpreta 


tion. A number of the stories are based 
on Canadian legends which might fairly 
come under the head of the sychi 

Others, like “The Sad Shepherd” and 
“The Mansion’—both of which have 
been published in separate form—are 
confessed parables The groups of “half 
told tales” interspersed here and there 
are fables chiefly set in that day of 
chivalry which is so tempting to the 
modern fabulist tut long or short, of 
modern or antique setting, these tales 
have the familiar flavor which has given 
Dr. van Dyke his popular audience—a 
flavor of doubtless sincere, but some 
what unctuous, sentiment He has the 


easy fluid style which is so rare among 
Americans and so frequent among Eng: 
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lishmen. It is comparable, for example, 


to that of Mr. A. C. Benson, with whom 


Dr. van Dyke has severa! qualities, or 
tendencies, in common Tend-neiles is 
the better word, for the Englishman's 


Ameri 
an's, and he less frequently strays over 
the boundary 
ment and sentimentalism, 


mysticism goes deeper than th: 


perilous between senti 


The 


s0n. 


Tenor. By W. J. Hender 
York: Henry Holt & Co 


Soul of a 


New 


The unrivalled vocal powers of “Lean 
der Barrett, of Pittsburgh, Pa., had con 
but still 
was Baroni, greatest liv 


soul 

of 
to metropolitan audiences 
The 


the world,” his 
He 


tenors 


quered 
slept. 
ing 
but not yet a true artist. 
truth was not generally 
though three people knew it for a cer 
tainty. His bride, distin 
gushed carpet manufacturer's daughter 
and paragon of beauty, 
and ideality to boot, soon realized with 
grief that her husband saw 
an opera but “voice effects’ and an op- 
portunity for his own popular success; 
and that he took no thought at all for 
‘the glory of the master who wrote the 
work.” A solitary young critic 
physical habitation was in New York, 
but whose spirit “dwelt in a little world 
the rays of his imag- 
ination,” felt within him a growing con 
viction that “Leander was a self-centred 
epitome of artistic insincerity.” And 
Nagy Bosanska, the gypsy prima donna, 
and tempera 
charmer, him 
that 


damning 
suspecte d, al 


who was a 


a intelligence 


nothing in 


whose 


colored by own 


a green-eyed excessively 
roundly termed 
great There little 


first two could do for him, it seem 


mental 


“a baby.” was 
the 
ed; 


him 


it was the Bosanska who really took 
hand. She had a fine 
way of referring to herself as “I, 
and boasted herself an adept in forming 


in oracular 


Nagy, 


the masculine mind. After he had gon 
in thrall to her for the better part of 
a year, during which they extended 
their joint professional triumphs to 
South America and over most of Eu 
rope, while the discarded wife had a 
vinter of Parisian social success, Lean 
der’s soul began to show signs of life 
During their Neapolitan performance of 
Carmen” it suddenly sprang into full 
consciousness. So greatly had the 

ar’s tuition enriched his emotional 
nature that upon recognizing his wife 
in the audience he fainted dead away 
in the midst of Act ii, and enlivened 
the business of the final act by mauling 
Nagy with more than simulated vio 
lence, “shak'ng her like a leaf, and al 
most flattening her face against the 
boards.” At this point repentance sets 


gently but firmly he dissociates him 
the still and 
himself 


in; 
self fi 
betakes solitude 
meditation. Vith 
addresses himself 


om amorous Nagy, 
stud 
hu- 


in 


to and 
jous prayerful 
mility the 
terpretation of Wagnerian roles. A year 
later he returns New York, to sing 
Tristan at the Metropolitan and go on 


he to 


to 
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his knees to his wife with equally grati- 


fying results 
This puerile tale is liberally inter- 
larded with musical allusions, odds and 
ends of information, and critical opin- 
ol! Here and there its poverty-strick- 
en pag are diversified by a purple 
patch—as when we read that “their con- 
rsation was composed chiefly 
1 richly instrumented silence with 
isional flashes of recitative.” In 
t is the word of one whose fa- 
does not extend to novel-writing 
o upon entering the field of fic- 


finds himself lamentably straitened 


nagination and phraseology. 


PRINCELY LOVERS 


iffauw of the Condes, 1530- 
j By H. Noel Williams, author of 

\ Prine of Adventure.” With 17 

illustration New York: Charles 

scribnet Sons $3.75 net. 

Mr. Williams's book has a better 
laim to the attention of the serious 
reader than the promise of a chronique 
andaleuse, extending over two centu- 
ries in a single family, that is offered in 
the tith It is, in fact, a history of the 
House of Condé from its origins in the 
early sixteenth century to the death of 
Louis Henri de Bourbon-Condé, Duc de 
Bourbon, in 1740, and of the part it 
played in the affairs of France during 
the reigns of a dozen French kings. This 
part was not always capital, but it was 
never wholly insignificant, and at times, 
especially in the person of Louis de 
Bourbon, le Grand Condé, it became 
gloriou The love affairs of these 
princes add perhaps a little interest, but 
not much lustre, to their careers; for 
t re vas never much capacity for a 

} passion among them, except in 

ise of their greatest representa- 

t ind these affairs seldom rose above 

| of ordinary :aisons among 

eir rank, and often descended 

iu intrigue and the pleasures ol 

ndulgence it depths are as 

h the he ts in the person 

() Conde hoe runs the whole 

fami ind virtues. 

I Vili Marthe 

i ooned at the feet 

} 5 leav of her, 

the over of Ninon de 

hn il ent upon course 

hat | father felt 

° i ith his in the 

‘ ' My 7 God 

( i our if it better 

i rd urself ft n lead the life 

if re doing I pray God 

onsol I write to you in de 

pair, and am, Monsieur, your good 
father and friend 

More typical of the family tempera 
ment at its ordinary level is the first 
Condé, Louis I de tourbon This fa 
mous Huguenot leader in the Wars of 
the League and companton in arms of 
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Coligny, stands for all that the Valois 
age meant in the history of French 
society—the ideal of heroic valor on the 
battlefield, love of physical beauty, and 
instinctive pursuit of pleasure. Surely, 
Catherine de’ Medici showed herself an 
astute student of the psychology of her 
age when she organized her escadron 
volant, and transformed her court into 

multiple Armida’s bower for the pur- 
of distracting the knights of the 
new Calvinistic crusade from their high 
In vain Béze, and even Cal- 
vin himself, summoned Condé from his 
inglorious dalliance and repose under 
the spell of his siren, Isabelle de Latour- 
Limeul, and overwhelmed him with re 
scandal upon 
something al- 


pose 


resolves, 


bringing 
the Religion. There 
most comic in the despair of these great 
divines expostulating with the enfant 
terrible of their camp, wringing their 
hands and tearing their hair over his 
descending to play the 
illustrious, if luke- 
warm, a defender of their cause, for 
fear of alienating him and driving him 
into the arms of their enemies. Truly, 
the Reformation in France brought into 
play an extraordinary variety of mix- 
ed motives, and the whole spectacle of 
with its chaotic confu- 
of humanist‘c refinement and 
brutality, of fanatical devotion 
and désinvolture,. of spiritual 
professions and sensual practices, 
picture for the pen of a Maurice Main- 
that of a staid 
Mr. Williams. 


proaches for 


iS 


ex apades, yet 


politician with so 


the civil wars, 
sion 
coarse 


cynical 


dron, rather than for 
and sober writer like 

This Louis I de 
founder of the House of Condé. 
fifth Duc 


brother Connétable 


was the 

He was 
Ven- 
de 


Bourbon 
Charles, de 
the 
who was killed at 
May, 1537. As none of the 
possessions passed to the 
the family, the 
the Bourbons 
eldest 
lV, 


we 


the son of 


déme, of 
Bourbon, the assault 


of Rome in 
Constable's 
of 
that 
from 


father 


branch 
like 


anew 


surviving 
Condé line, of 
Louis's 
Henry 

And 


wealth 


which rose 
brother, 


made 


of 

in life. 
have only the later 
and magnificence of the family with its 
st débuts when “Louis Mr. de Ven- 
dome “gentleman of 
chamber to the King, at a salary of 
thrift and con- 
by means 
And 


Antoine, 


a humble start 


to contrast 
i ods 


was inscribed as 
the 
200 livres,” to see that 


self-seeking 
traits 


were 


of 


no 
the Condés. 


sistent 


insignificant 


yet. on the whole, they all seem to have 
had a rather exceptional standard of 
honor and loyalty and a lofty ideal of 
service. They received vast possessions 
and high dignities from the Crown, but 
they paid well for what they obtained, 
and seldom forgot that they were 
Princes of the Blood: and when they 


pledged their word they generally kept 
it. Several of them suffered imprison- 


ment for a time, and one of them, Louis, 
the founder of the family, nearly lost 
his head during the ascendency of the 
Guises in jhe reign of Francois II. 


It 


is a) 


was only the death of that monarch and 
the downfall of the Guises that saved 
his life. 

But it was Henry II de Bourbon who 
came into most curious conflict with 
royal authority, and with the best prov- 
ocation on his part. His father having 


died—by poison, it was thought, and 
administered, some said, by his own 


wife—the young prince was brought up 
by Henry IV, treated him with 
marked consideration and kindness un- 
til the youth’s marriage with Mlle. de 
Montmorency, daughter of the famous 
Constable. Now it was the King him- 
self who arranged this alliance, which 
was accepted by the Prince against his 
inclination, as his heart already 
engaged, and in total ignorance of the 
real motives that lay behind it in the 
royal mind. The fact is that Henry had 
already fallen desperately in love with 
Charlotte de Montmorency, and had tak- 
en what he conceived to be the best 
means of keeping her near his person. 
But he counted without his accomplice. 
When Condé got an inkling of the true 
state of affairs, he fled with his wife to 
Brussels, and then began one of the 
most curious series of adventures and 
intrigues upon which a triangular roy- 
al romance was ever launched. It was 
complicated by the fact that the Condés 
were not in love with each other, so 
that it was less jealousy than a senti- 
ment of personal honor that stiffened 
the resistance of the Prince. An at- 
tempt was actually made to abduct the 
Princess, and the King, believing that 
his arrangements could not fail, sallied 
forth on the highroad, decked out in 
unaccustomed finery, to meet her. His 
chagrin when she did not come was in- 
tense. 


who 


was 


This fugitive couple were the pa- 
rents of the Grand Condé. The future 
general's father himself superintended 
the education of and trained 
him for his famous career on the battle- 
field. Later, Condé tried the same 
course, first with his own son, Henri- 
Jules de Bourbon, and afterwards with 


his son 


his grandson, Louis III. Though he 
had somewhat greater success in the 
second case than in the first, the re- 


sults, historically, are much the same. 
The of the last Prince de Condé 
here treated is one rather of political 
intrigue, during the Regency and the 
early reign of Louis XV, in which he 
was associated with his famous mis- 
tress, the beautiful Agnés Berthelot de 
Pléneuf, Marquise de Prie, than of mili- 
tary glory. In his son, Louis Joseph 
de Bourbon, however, military 
strain cropped out once more and made 
the bearer of the name of Condé play 
a gallant part in the wars of the French 
Revolution. For some reason, however, 
ithe author has chosen not to include 
him in the present account of the house. 
| Perhaps it is to provide material for an- 
‘other volume. Or perhaps, more log- 


story 


the 
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ically, it is because with Louis III ends 


that chapter of the family history of 

the Condes hich, for more than two 

centuries, Was so closely connected with 
the fortunes of monarchy in France un- 
der the old régime. 

Concentration and Control. By Charles 
R. Van Hise. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2 net. 

President Van Hise calls this work 


bit 


“a solution o rrust problem in the 
Four-fifths of the book 
facts regarding 
concentration methods, kinds, 
and of etc.), to 
an outline of certain of the great com- 
(the steel, tobacco, 
water-power 


United States.” 


is devoted to general 


(causes, 


concentration, 


extent 


binations salt, oil, 


sugar, packing, lumber, 


combinations), to laws concerning Co- 
operation from the time of Edward VI 
to the present, and to a survey of the 
situation regarding industrial concen- 


in other countries. The remain- 
book is given over to 


tration 
ing portion of the 


“remedies.” This is the least valuable 
portion of the work. In its other parts 
the book will be found exceptionally 


Van Hise is al- 
ways indefatigable when in pursuit of 
facts, and he richer in 


them than in the present case. 


serviceable. President 


never has been 

The book was, however, written in too 
great The author declares that 
no have a keener realization 
than himself of the imperfections of the 
but that “since the policies of 
the nation concerning concentration are 
under consideration by the people, 
publication seems to be 


haste. 
one can 
volume, 


now 


promptness in 


more important than completeness of 
statement Yet it is not in Mr. Van 
Hise’s statement of the facts of con 


centration that lack of completeness is 
felt, in what he 
edies for the Trust situation. 

It is as a constructionist that he fails. 
Yet he fails no more signally than oth- 


but has to say on rem- 


ers who have grappled with this pro- 
blem. And he is saner than some; for 
while he is an advocate of control, he 


is not an enemy of concentration and co- 
operation. codéperation, 
and control are, apparently, in his esti- 
the three fates in the life of 
modern industry—the first to procure us 
advantages accruing from 


Concentration, 
mation, 


the economic 
magnitude 
limit the wastes of the competitive sys 
tem, the third to ensure freedom for fair 
competition, elimination of unfair prac- 
natural re- 
social condi 
tions, and reasonable prices. Concentra- 
tion must if 
we are going to maintain a footing in 
the but if we allow 
these there must be control in order to 
and adequate control 
the adminis- 


of operations, the second to 


tices, conservation of 


our 


ia 


sources air ages, good 


and competition we have 


world’s markets; 
protect the people, 
is only through 
trative 
Here 


possible 
commission 


have President Van Hise in 





we 





a nutshell. The difficulty 
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vith his theory 
as with that of everybody who would 
better the situation, is that it tells us 
what we ought to have with elling 
us the right Way to get it What the 
economic situation of modern days calls 
for is an intellectual giant nd of 
Napoleonic grasp Here, if anywhere, 
is a need for a genius of th rst order 
Until such a genius appea must 
be content with a modus evoly 
ed from pure opportunism I that 
policy which dominates President Van 
Hise, as he himself declares e pres 
ent work leads us, howev: infer 
that with him opportunism is a philoso 


phy rather than a science—a thing based 


on knowledge of causes, not a thing of 

laws “digested and arranged into a sys 

tem.” 

The Life-Boat and its Sto | Noe] 
T. Methley. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip 
pincott Co. $2 net. 

Mr. Methley’s book is of wid op 
although his story is compressed int 
three hundred pages. Natural 
cause he is an Englishman, and becau 
England has been a pioneer in the devel 
opment of appliances for saving life at 
sea, the greater portion of t) volume 
is devoted to the work of the life-boat in 
that country; but the author by no 
means insular in his survey, and is 
been at pains to obtain exas infor! 
tion as to the methods in vogue in eve1 
country where the life-boat is in use. An 
interesting chapter is devot t tl 
United States, where the sys differ 
from that adopted elsewhe n being 
entirely state-controlled and rved b 
regular crews paid by the G ‘nment 
Any other system would in t t 
be impossible, on account « en 
mous extent of coast-line and e lack 
in many parts of a ‘lons ( popula 
tion It is satisfactory to find Mr 
Methley testifying warmly t e effi 
ciency of our service Dut he thi 
ty-six years,” he says, “followil its in 
auguration, only 1 per cent. of the live 
imperilled has been lost it a al 
vellous record when we onsider the 
fact that over 121,000 was the number 
of those shipwrecked on t coast 
which came within the sco; f the ser 
vice’s operations.” 

As is inevitable, a good deal of the 
book is of a technical ter, but 
technicalities of the ea ne em to 
veary as do those of other | 
and Mr. Methley has, in con mn with 
many other writers on ; ect con 
nected with the sea, a simplicity and 
directness of style which make even the 
technical passages of his book easy to 
read. One such chapter, indeed hich 
he calls Freaks and Oddities, is not 
only very readable, but exceedingly live 
ly. Describing one of the numerous in 
ventions that have not even to be tried 
to be found wanting, a bottomless boat 


at ‘ 
tirely rought d 
‘ ind ined t 
h add t ri 
it was te \ 
vroKen 
rr t la ‘ 

s disposal, Mr ( | 
{ ous selec on, and t 
retelis of notable 1 

boat crew il ‘ ry ¢ 
rbing interest The 
VI outh life-bo to the 
orrest Hall off Porlock, « 
nerset, is typical of t 
rduous work that the « 
pon to undertak li 
mat had to be taken fou 
oad over one ot the 
ngland in the teeth of a 
the difficulties, the road 
oO narrow to idmiit ¢« 
assing The boat had 
l ore than or ind 
roller vVhile the cay 
i ad our ¢ | a 
spit of the i 
at w a p 
alf hours I’ lock 
1. M. There oat 
launched and « he 
I el how Vel tg ha 
elish coas of the By t 
re her ere could 
Mr. Methley, o ) 
ert, and for th al 
ted in the detail | 
ition | careful appra 
s of various typ ( 
ptability te p 
of the utmo ! 
ibject itselt ) 
| t that it o1 i 
chain his atte I 
Notes 
r Arthur Qui 
| appointed 
Ur I of ¢ 
} Oxford Boo 
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Prof Will Kr 
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case 


f Esop's Fables,” illustrated by 


ickhan 
‘utnams are about to publish th 
edition of Ellen Key's “Woman 
nt and the following Cambridg 
lementary Principle of the Ro 
ite Law by W W Buckland; 
tham and the Whig Opposition,’ 
Winstanley Light on the Gospel 
Ancient Poet by Edwin A. At 
rribes of Northern and Central 
by H. A. MacMichael; “A His 
ographical Discovery in the Sev 
and Eighteenth Centuries,” by Ed 
iweod; “The Problem of Evil in 
by B. A. G. Fuller; Eessais d 
Anglaise by S. J. Mary Sud 
| Evolution and the Need of 


nt,” by Stewart A. McDowell 
wing importance of Spitsbergen 
al and strategic point of 
wn in the Scottish Geographical 
for November by one who was in 
this summer, Mr. R. N. Rud- 
wn Hunting and whale-fishing, 


1 to its exploitation three centuries 
greatly diminished; huntingin fact 


ially ceased from the extermina- 
fur-bearing animals Recently 
been a considerable development 
ral resources, the Arctic Coal 
of Boston, Mass., having export- 
40.000 tons this year to Norway 
arble is quarried by a British 


\ hindrance to the island’s growth 


t that it belongs to no country, 
tly there is insecurity of tenure 
il ! of any form of law ex 
and might Attention is also 
its strategical value from a naval 
¥ on account of its “splendid 
limited supply of coal, and prox 
in ope route, to western Eu 
t paper in the October number of 


an Journal of International Law 


1 matter of great importance. It 
! rh Protocole Additionnel’ to 
tional Priz Court Convention,” 
I n by George C. Butte who 
t gth how this “Protocole” 
t the interest of neutral cor 
t i compared with Art 
f tl ri Convention Under 
in case a iptured and con 
el wer adjudicated to have 
it fault, and erroneously con 
hat | f the nullity of the cap 
ronounced—provision was mad 


order reatitution of 


fix, if 


pure hould 


and there were 
while 


of 


ages 

amount 
mined, and that 
rhe 1 
under 
the 


claimant ore 


ition of the claimant 
and the 
have 


out 


advantage 


the 


condition 
uld 


yught 


latter 
to 


tor ¥ under 


So it might bk 


tage of uch a captor to obtain 


the vessel cap 


of 


inte hoattile use 


tion of damages being one 


portance to him, especially as 


paid 
the 


endowing a 


awarded might never be 


lier ympers have revealed 


I 
those who favored 


Appeal 


ountered 


jurie 


that 


irt of with adequats 
| eon 


iMeult 
that had 


the objection 


to submit to it a ques 


been passed on by a 


highest 
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national 
which 


court of appeal. This is 


an obstacle American diplomatists, 


together with others, had sought to remove 


by the provision that cases should be sub- 
mitted to the Prize Court of Appeal, not 
as cases on appeal, but as cases de novo. 
This paper discriminatingly discusses this 
whole question Due emphasis is laid on 
the fact that under the “Protocole” the 
belligerent captor, though the proposal was 
no doubt designed to exclude such a possi- 
bility, might appropriate illegally the cap- 
tured property. Yet it is a well-settled 
principle of international law, as old as 
Sir William Scott, that no belligerent has 
a right to destroy—or presumably to ap- 
propriate—a captured vessel before it shall 
have been condemned by a prize court; a 


humane principle dictating that a belliger- 


ent who thus behaves, puts himself out of 
court and subjects himself to heavy dam- 
ages and costs, irrespective of whether his 
capture was originally valid or not. Un- 
der the “Protocole on the other hand, a 
captor can be mulcted in damages only on 
its being adjudicated that the capture was 
illegal. 

The essays which go to make up the 
eleventh volume of the collected works of 


Ambrose Bierce (Neale Publishing Co.) are 
exercises in anti-popular 
journalism It the misfortune of Am- 
brose Bierce to have been born a pessimist 
optimism is as incumbent 


characteristic 
was 
in a nation where 
as any one of the Ten Commandments, and 


an enemy of democracy in the most popu- 
lous democracy in the world. Ambrose 
Bierce’s weapon is sarcasm; not the de- 
vitalized sarcasm which is used, indiscrimi- 


irony, to denote the 

of calling a spade 
in etymological 
sense, a wielding of the that 
raises the raw. Mr. Bierce, it is true, has 
his gentler moments, when he merely blis- 
of He robust 
playfulness that one eigh- 
teenth century controversialists 


nately with satire and 


gentlemanly avoidance 
but 


stout 


a spade, sarcasm its 


lash 


has a 
of the 


instead flaying 


ters 


reminds 


Mr 
American 


raises 


dem 
ire. 


cracy 
In 


Snobbery in a 


Bierce's particular an 


newspaper he once came across a portrait 


of “her whom the irreverent Briton had a 
reprehensible habit of designating collo- 
quially as ‘The Old Lady The American 
editor had put under the portrait “Her 


Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria.” “Is 
it better and a man,” asks 
Mr. Bierce or a citizen and a flunkey?” 
And he draws a parallel between this coun- 
try flattering to 


to be a subject 


and Europe which is not 


American pride: 


be customary for Eng- 

designate the British 
sovereign, they are not, at least, addicted to 
sycophancy in designating the rulers of 
other countries than their own. They would 
Abracadal-ral Humptidumptl- 
‘nor “his Pestilency 
House of 


may 
newspapers to 


However it 
lish 


not say his 
ness Emperor William,’ 


the Speaker of the American 

Representatives They would not thitk 
of calling even the most ornately self-be- 
medalled American sovereign elector “his 


In brief, in mentioning foreign 
of whatever rank in their own 
the English press is simply and 
the king is a king, 


Badgeaty.”” 
dignitaries 
countrice 

serviceably descriptive 


the queen a queen, the jack a jack. 

Mr. Blerce’s point is undeniably tll-chosen 
and overstated; but it is overstated with 
undeniable igor and pungency 


Laterza & Figli, of Bari, Italy, have 
Serit- 


Gius 
just added to their important series, 
‘ 
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tori D'Itatia, the following two volumes: 


“Giuseppe Baretti: La Scelta delle lettere 
familiari,” edited by Luigi Piccioni, and 
the second volume of Giovanni  Berchet’s 
works—“Scritti critici e letterari,” edited 
Egidio Bellorini. 

The latest edition of the “Catalogue of 
the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa” 
(Riverside Press) is the first since 1902, and 
the fifteenth since the beginning of the 
series in 1806. It is of greater interest 
than any of its predecessors, since, in addi- 
to the usual lists of names, it con- 

extracts from the records of the 
Society. This section, constituting nearly 
half of the volume, begins with the char- 
ter granted by the College of William and 
Mary to “the University of Cambridge in 
the State of Massachusetts Bay” in 1779, 


by 


tion 
tains 


and includes contemporary accounts of 
many of the meetings of the Harvard 
Chapter since that time. In many cases 


these are as entertaining as they are im- 
portant historically. The book is illus- 
trated with contemporary pictures of the 
various Harvard and Cambridge buildings 
that have sheltered the annual functions 
of the organization. The editor is the sec- 
retary of th: Society and the librarian of 
Harvard, William Coolidge Lane. 


“Cheiro’s Memoirs” (Lippincott) is a 
shrewd account of the famous society palm- 
ist’s experiences with many distinguished 


persons, so shrewd as to give little insight 
into the sources of his popularity. A par- 
tial explanation, aside from his canniness, 
lies in the mystic and somewhat fanatic 
religious element in his nature. He was 
trained for the English Church, and first 
earned his bread and butter by writing de- 
He soon adopted a fatal- 


votional verse. 

istic belief in the occult. It had been 
prepared for in childhood by his mother, 
who inducted him into the mysteries of 
palmistry. It was deepened by Eastern 
travel, he avers, which initiated him into 


what is apparently a genuine faith in the 
efficacy of to reveal the 
future At rate, his skill in 
interpreting wonder-provoking sym- 
for a time made him an indis- 
pensable feature of every correct social 
function in London. Unsatisfactory as the 
book is as a revelation, it contains many 
interesting page for the cursory read- 
The start he made under a twelve-year 
with a wily Hebrew is, uncon- 
sciously, amusing enough. There is also 
a curious narrative of his alleged part in 
promoting the entente cordiale between Ed- 
ward VII and France. Two meetings with 
Oscar Wilde, one at the heyday of his suc- 
cess and the other a few weeks before his 
death, are impressive. The origin of the 
idea for “Pudd’nhead Wilson” is revealed 
in an interview with Mark Twain. In short, 
this society palmist has used his art to gain 
close, even if temporary, acquaintance with 
numerous and varied persons of celebrity. 


mystic numbers 


any it was 
these 


bols that 


an 
er 
contract 


John A. Shields has written a book which 


he calls “Federal Courts and Practice” 
(Banks Law Pub. Co.). A more accurate 
title would be “Some Scraps of Informa- 
tion, Useful and Useless, About Federal 
Courts and Divers Other Things.” From 
its outward appearance, including binding 
and labels, one would suspect it of being 
a law book. Such suspicion is checked, 


however, when the volume is opened, and 
wholly dissipated by a careful examination 
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and 
of 


those 


of its contents. 
anecdote 


all the 


History, 
abound. We 
Federal Judges, 
of the United States Attorneys 
shals, interspersed with comments which 
are not always accurate. For example, the 
author refers to “General Benjamin F. But- 


biography, 


have the names 


as well as 


and Mar- 


ler” as one of the successors of Edmund 
Randolph, “who later became noted”’—not 


knowing that Attorney-General Butler was 
the distinguished New York lawyer of an 


earlier generation than “General Butler,” 
of Massachusetts. But the author does 
know, he assures us, that “The Attorney- 
General of the United States is titular 
head of the ramifying machinery of pro- 
cedure in law appertaining to the execu- 
tive division of. the Government”! Oc- 


casionally a reported case is cited, but in 


a casual manner, and never for the pur- 
pose of supporting a proposition of law. 
The author's unaided dictum is deemed 
ample for that. Half of the volume is 
taken up with “Trust Prosecutions, De- 
cisions and Decrees”; yet no attempt is 
made to analyze the decisions or to dis- 
cover the legal principles which they es- 
tablish. Part third is entitled “Syllabus 


of Equity, Jurisdiction, Pleading and Prac- 
Why the comma is inserted be- 
tween “Equity” and “Jurisdiction,” we 
do not know. Nor do we know the writer’s 
authority for any one of the multitudinous 
propositions enunciated under this heading 


tice.” 


For some of them we are sure he has no 
authority. At p. 642 he declares: “There 
is but one case upon record in which any 


court of equity, either in this country or 


in England, has attempted by injunctions 
or order of the court, to prohibit or re- 
strain the publication of a libel as such 
in anticipation.” Evidently, he has not 
kept abreast of modern English legisla- 
tion and decisions. He has only to con- 


sult the latest edition of Odgers on “Libel 
and Slander” to find repeated examples of 
such injunctions. Indeed, we had supposed 
it to be a matter of elementary legal 
knowledge that, whereas in this country an 
injunction will not issue to restrain the 
threatened publication of libel, it 
in England. 


a may 


and does issue 


Dr. Daniel McGilvary’s posthumous book, 
“A Half Century Among the Siamese and the 
(Revell), describes his life as a mis- 
He was the leader in the Lio work 
which controls five hospitals and a 
leper asylum, eight boarding-schools and 
twenty-two elementary schools, and twen- 
ty-one Presbyterian churches, with 4,205 
communicants. Wherever Dr. McGilvary 
met with opportunity for permanent work, 
stable congregations were founded, If the 
facts have been rightly presented, it would 
appear that both Buddhism and animism 
have reached a stage of extensive “dry rot” 
in Siam, for many of the conversions were 
gained at an astonishingiy small degree of 
religious sacrifice. It may be that the 
conditions here were analogous to the wide- 
spread decay of the native religions in Poly 
nesia when the missionaries arrived there 
or, it may be queried whether the Siamese 
and Lio really comprehended the wide di 
vergencies which actually exist between 
Buddhism and Christianity. While Dr. M« 
Gilvary appears to have had no deep under 
standing of the religions which he sought 
to overthrow, and while his volume is dis 
appointingly meagre in the presentation of 


Liao” 
sionary. 
now 





these older beliefs, there are several pages fairy poetry of the 





which should be carefully studied by those 
who allege the similarity between Chris 
tianity and Buddhism, especially pp. 181-185 
As a simple Siamese farmer declared (p 
55), “The difference between Jesus an 
Buddha is that the latter entered into Nir 
vana, and that was the last of hi while 
Jesus lives to save.” Among the few ref 
erences to native culture is t) very in 
teresting statement (p. 323) that tl hill 
tribe of the Miis6 “have a twelfth-day salt 
bath, or sacred day, not very def ely 
marked.” For this festival, which seems 
to bear no relation to the lunar nth, the 
reviewer has been unable to find any para! 
lel. The writer states that “what is requir 
ed to support one European ionary 
family, would support half a dozen fairly 
educated native ministers or ten good native 
evangelists” (p. 259). It is a question whe 
ther the practice of one great hristian 
communion which has only a ce! it ler 
gy might not wisely be followed other 
religious bodies in the mission field nd it 
is generally agreed that the missionaries of 
the communion referred to live in closer 
contact with their people than do Pro 
testant missionaries There i on the 
slightest allusion in this book to any mis 
sionary work, Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
among the Siamese previous to the coming 
of Dr. McGilvary. This is unfortunat: 
“John Hancock, the Picturesque Patriot” 
(Little, Brown), by Lorenzo Sear is a 
chatty account of the doings of John Han 
cock and of the_ historical events of the 
time in which he lived. Mr. Sea has evi 
dently made a search for n iteria 
but there seem to have been fi letters 
or papers from which to construct a biog 
raphy. He is, there’ore, often r ced to 
infer the doings and thinkin ‘ I ock 
from a knowledge of what ing o 
around him Hancock was i I ] 
1760-61, but of what he did th 
little, and of what he was thi ne ever 
less. Yet Mr. Sears makes a chapter out 
of it by describing what |! ght have 
done and seen, and how t! 
might have impressed hin | t 
he must have had an inside \ f the 
situation before he sailed for ( an 
inside view, that is, of the politica tua 
tion But the letter whic! juoted 
scarcely bears this out—he bid idieu to 
this grand place, with all it easural 
enjoyments and tempting s: O su 
pects that the young man enjoyed himself, 
saw the sights, acquired a ta r Lar 
don tailors, and—returned h« Mr. Sears 
has read rather widely, but ! does not 
always reproduce accurately he King’s 
first speech was for a ‘blood ind « en 
sive war to obtain an honourable and lasting 
peace,’ a stale plea of barbar Now, 
the King’s speech was pr ‘ n opposi 
tion to a “bloody and var 
which he desired to end r} author's u 
derstanding of history is riicial and of 
the conventional sort; his bho une 
dotal, without grasp or in it, neither bi 
ography nor history in an er of 
those terms 
“English Fairy Poetry fr the Orig 
to the Seventeenth Century” (Frowde), by 
Floris Delattre, grew out of the author's 
elaborate work on Robert Herrick It is 
neither an exhaustive history of Engi sh 
fairyland nor an adequate account of the 









period It is merely 
a light and graceful essay in 235 pages on 
the development of fairy mythology. with 
a pleasant and occasionally suggestive dis 
ission of some of the re important 
poems. The treatment of the Middle Ages 
S extremely cursory, and when we me to 
the Conclusion we are confronted with th 
astonishing statement that English fairy 
poetry “but seldom appears in the litera 
ture of the Middle Ages, when the littl 
people of the night are still to be dreaded 
and it ig a man’s wisdom to hold his peac« 
about them.” M. Delattre appears to rs 
gard the Elizabethan as the great age of 


fairy poetry, and he adopts the popular and 


pretty thoroughly meaningless generaliza 
it “It 
English 
to the 
passionate 
the distant 


enjoyment, 


regarding 
the of 
way 


tion is a period unique 


n rolls history, when men 


imagina- 
of 


gave 
the 


set 


ir intense 


o dreams golden 


in seas, as Well as 
unchecked 
of their daily life, 
doubtless, but all teeming 
A kindred 


about 


hearty by any 
80 
full- 
of 
al 


“very 


discipline, 80 
turbid 
blooded 


utterance 


gross 
with 


looseness 


fac 


energy.” 
and carelessness ts 
to that 
words of renunciation to the 
of his life, he 


Prospe ro, were 


lows him Bay Shakespeare's 
enchanted work 
put the of 

actually borrowed 
As of 


know any 


which in mouth 
natter 
that 
“countryside 
that 
from 


countryside legend.” 
M. Delattre 


them borrowed 


from 
fact, 
of 
legend” 

of 


a 
does not 


were from 


but 
them 


every schoolboy knows 
borrowed 
that the 
particular 
the 
generalizations 
details, he 


extract 


some were actually 


d's 


eral 


Ov ‘Metamorphoses,” and 
of th 
If, 


among 


gen 


conce ption 8 passage 


Ovid however, reader 


the 


to 


due 


treads warily 


in 


d suspiciously among the may 
be edifled by 
from old books 
reprint of the unique copy 
of the King Que 


635 and bibliography 


yet many interesting 8 


appendix containing 


of 


an a 


of Fi 


of text 


tion and n 


ritical studies. 


The arance of tl ond ompletely 
d, edition of Prof. } 
“Herder” (Mun 


interest 


ell ugen Kilhne 


H. Beck) has 


ann s 
i particular 
nce it coincides 


return to this « for ane 
f offi 


ersity 


ountry 
ial conzection with 
life. The central 
stated in the 
Baptist of the 

titles of 
The Beginning 
The 
of 
subdivisions 
flow, the 
The 


that 


uni 
theme book 

ight be 
John the 
ity The 


livisions 


words the 


Herder, 


Gospel of Human 


its four n sub 
The 


t the 


ain 
Crisis, 


The Climax Decay sugges rhyth 


movement the whole and every one 


of these iterate 


re 


Ain 


n its own 


ebb and f 


irrent of 
the 


sea voy 


n the nar 


rative interest of first part cen 


tres in memorabls ige from 


Riga to Nantes, on which the youthful 


surrounded by 
th 
dre 


tells 


Herder, 


onstant contact w the e] 


life 


vor 


tousseauistik am ¢ 


of 


rhe 
clamantia 


Bus 


his d 


eC ond 


Herder 


isolated 


part is a 


in deaserto, his life in 


strangely « 
the 


keburg, his static marriage, 


h 


his 


of 


of 
historian 
The third part 
of Herder’s life, 
and ¢t “Ideen zur 
der Menschheit,”’ 
all 


into 
and pe 
h turned the 
preacher 
leads 
nh 


living mysteries s own 


the uliar mind 


erith 


oul 


warping 


whi and into a 


and prophet 


us to the height to 


s Weimar days o his 


Philosophie der Geschichte 


that memorable attempt to represent 








with 


one 


rnother 


will 


ry if : 
Che Nation 
for admission to 
Collegiate has 
Carnegie Foundation, plus 
the Association. 


past three years 


ciation of Alumnae, 
t of the 
requirements ol 
has, however, 

1 by the Car- 
iin finan- 
These 
were not 
for the Collegi- 

The felt that the 
forming Class I of the Babcock List 


Bureau of 


Alumna Association 
olleges 
the United State Education 
standing, more 
standard desired. It 
list should be tried 
*hiladelphia in 1914, 
its be the per- 
standard Also certain colleges now 
vaiting for admission to Collegiate Alumnez 
» be adi 
had attained the 

need 

} 


mbership 


id for their academle 
approach the 


d that 


arly 


thi 


oming 


itted to membership as soon 


required stand- 
deprived of the 


the 


not be 
two 
Five 
Hol- 
and 


tor 
meeting 
Mt 


Lawrence, 


bienniel 

l t on 

Swarthmore, Grinnell 
University of Indiana 
the Re- 
d Epi died at 
delphia on Saturday, aged seventy-one, 


Life Beyond 


shop Herman 8. Hoffman, ol 


copal Church, who 


the author of one book 


is reported from Winterhaven, 
e Rey. Dr. Ge 
Fisk 


1851 


Augustus Gates, 
, Nashville. He 
from Dart- 
leader in 


orge 
University 
and graduated 
1873 He 
higher education of 

Foe to 


Was a 


American 
1897, attacked the 
Schoolbook Trust 


and 


Times, 


William Flavelle Monypenny, author, 


of the dir London 
of forty-six. 
known to a 
of the Johan- 
the outbreak of 
ommissioa in 
with 


Lady- 


Boer war, he obtained a 
I erial L Horse and s 


ent through the ege of 


ght rved 


Star he re- 
The 
was 


editor hip of 
1903. He 


was ol 1 origin 
Disrs » Which h 
has ched the second 


published 


in writing, 


ust 


Science 


j Ntorwy 


Joseph Mc- 
Maynard @& 


of Evolution 


Small, 


By 
Cab Roston 
(‘o $3.50 net. 

volution in the Past. By Henry R. 
Philadelphia J. B. Lippin 


net 


iNnnipe 
cott Co. $3.50 
By 
Apple- 


itlines of Evolutionary Biology. 
Arthur New York: D. 
ton & Co. $3.50 
The 


evolution 


Dendy. 
net 

majority of general works on 
before the public present 
the same level of respectable 
mediocrity Useful in a way, instruc- 
no doubt the uninitiated, but 
thoroughly untnspiring and unstimulat- 


now 


about 


tive to 


i the 
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' ing, these presentations of a vast sub- 
ject usually have their short day and 
disappear in the eternal night of a top 
shelf or closet. 

The books enumerated 
belong to this category, but each is dis- 
tinctive and worthy of special consider- 
ation. “The Story of Evolution,” by J. 
McCabe, is no mere student's catalogue 
of hackneyed arguments and no light 
handling of laboratory material, but is 
a scholarly yet unpedantic and readable 
outline of cosmic evolution. It is writ- 
ten in no controversial spirit, nor to 
establish a new philosophy; the au- 
thor narrates in simple straightforward 
way the truths of astronomy, geology, 
paleontology, and biology, and these 
he welds together in such a way as to 
give a history of the earth’s formation, 
of changes, and of the 
succession of animals and plants that 
appeared on the earth in consequence of 
changes. The mere attempt to 
undertake such a task challenges crit- 
icism, for who can decide what organ- 
isms appeared first, or what biological 
‘miracles underlay the transformations 
of sea life into land and air life? Where 
facts are wanting, theories are many; 
and in choosing the hypotheses neces- 
sary to carry out his story, the author's 
scientific training shows itself in the 
selection of those which, with present 
knowledge, are most probable. A firm 
believer in adaptation he undertakes to 
show how “life slowly climbs from level 
to level” as a response to the changing 
in the geological chronicle of 
earth—to the “battle of the land 
and the sea’’—or to alternating heat 
and cold. An equally firm believer in 
natural selection, portrays in vivid 
pictures the application of this princi- 
ple to persisting fauna and flora after 
such terrestrial catastroplies as the 
Permian Revolution and the Ice Age. 
The book, in short, is an excellent story, 
not a cosmic philosophy; and is writ- 
ten in a language which the inexpert 
can understand and enjoy. 

“Evolution in the Past,” by H. R. 
Knipe, while it deals with the same 
general subject, is formed on an entire- 
ly different model, with only enough 
“story” to relieve a dry catalogue of 
fossil forms. An admirable feature of 
the book is found in the excellent and 
spirited illustrations by Alice B. Wood- 
ward (referred to on the title-page as 
Alice B. Woodhouse) and Earnest Buck- 
nall. We agree with McCabe that evo- 
lution is not a mere description of the 
procession of living things, but in large 
part an explanation of that procession. 
Of the latter there is little to be found 
in Knipe’s book, although there is abun- 
dant evidence of his effort, often over- 
strained, to lighten the text. In both 
books we find the same harmless jest to 
effect that certain molluses had 
managed to “keep their heads,” but this 
type of lightening is carried to an ex- 


above do not 


its successive 


these 


scenes 
the 


he 
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treme in Knipe’s volume, and we find 


it scarcely in keeping with the dignity 
of a great subject in science to read 
about the “intellectual” development of 
cephalopods, and experience something 
of a shock on noting the observation: 
“How far their mental development was 
accelerated by the habit of walking 
more or less on the head cannot be de- 
termined.” 

“Outlines of Evolutionary Biology,” 
by Arthur Dendy, presents still anoth- 
er model. Here history of living or fos- 


sil types and hypotheses as to their 
succession give place to special pro- 
blems and factors of evolution. The 


text includes elaborate discussions on 
The Evolution of Sex, by which is 
meant the series of stages in existing 
animals and plants leading to the sum 
of secondary characters which we speak 
of as sex characters; on Variation and 
Heredity; Theory and Evidence of Or- 
ganic Evolution; Adaptation; Factors 
of Organic Evolution, most of which 
are little more than faithful efforts, 
clearly expressed, to give the usual 
textbook evidence of evolution. It is 
an admirable presentation, however, 
and differs from the mediocre works on 
evolution in having an introductory sec- 
tion on the elements of biology. Here 
the fundamental principles of living 
things are clearly outlined; Amoeba 
and Sphaerella are described in detail 
as furnishing examples of animal and 
plant relationships and their mutual 
dependence upon the sun as the source 
of energy. It is disappointing to find 
no reference to the mechanism of ener- 
gy transformations whereby the radi- 
ant energy of the sun is stored up in 
complex protoplasmic substances, and 
no mention of enzymes through whose 
activity the stored energy is transform- 
ed into vital manifestations. As a 
whole, the subject. is logically worked 
out—growth the outcome of vital 
activities, reproduction the conse- 
quence of growth; this in turn leading 
to the principle of the continuity of life 
which introduces the section on the 
agents by which this continuity is car- 
ried out, while the gradual complica- 
tions differentiations of 
agents furnish material for the section 
on the evolution This in turn 
leads the principles of variation 
and heredity, and to the questions of 
acquired characteristics, Mendelism, 
and the like, from which the transition 
to species, their origin and relationships, 


as 


as 


and these 


of sex. 


to 


is but a logical step. 


“Collected Papers in Physics and En- 
gineering,” by Prof. James Thomson, is a 
Cambridge book which will shortly be 


sued in this country by the Putnams. 


is 


In her little book, “Race Improvement or 
Eugenics” (Dodd, Mead), the author, 
Reine Helen Baker, concerned with 
advocacy of eugenics rather than with 
justification. try to re- 


LA 
the 
its 


is 


She does, however, 





move some misunderstandings, and particu- 
larly 


they see in eugenics the foreshadow of an- 


the apprehension of those who think 


archy and free-love, and dimly discern in 


the background the figure of Malt! This 
is very neatly and cleverly don with a 
pleasing fondness for alliterativ« often 
striking phrase. The doubter or t cept 
may learn here how an ardent eugenist Ly 
take herself very seriously without marked 
foolishness, and those that are weak in the 


faith may acquire fresh courage and per- 
chance some new weapons rhe 

sists that we, having gi' 

the study of the unfit, should reali 

it is quite time to begin to pa yne at 
tention to the fit; that eugenics is a qu 
tion not of @ population it of the | 1 
tion, being no phase of Malthusian 
cidentally, there is a plea for the abolit 
of illegitimacy and for an increa if \ 
in the unmaking of marriagé ‘ 
suggestion that thinking women will | 
ently demand “wages for wives, wa ) 
motherhood, wages for housekeeping.” On! 


when the expectation is raised that phrer 
ogy may yet prove helpful does one begin to 
suspect that the running gear of the eugen 
istic train of thought needs looking after 
Concerning women and eugenics the point 
that the t 
will be helpful to the state only 


seems Well taken modern femini 
movement 
it it shall insist 
round equality with men, but will be most 
detrimental check 
organ'!ze 


that women have an all- 


and progress “if 


women 


successfully as a sex-party pr 


pared to study every question from the sp 


cial interests or supposed interests of we 
men.” Brief appendices are devoted to " 
ternity maintenance or the endowment of 
motherhood, based on a Fabian tract, and 
to the legislation favoring the sterilization 
of the unfit 
Dr. Cwsar A. von Ramdohr prof 
emeritus and one of the founder of tl 
New York Post-Graduate Hospital, one 
the country’s leading gynecologist lied 
at his home in New York on Sunday, aged 
fifty-seven. He came to this countr 
seventeen years of ag 
Drama 

To the desirabl Shake i 
edited by Prof. I. Gollancz and 
this country by Duffield & ¢ 
volumes have been i 0) 

ited } W. H. D. Rou 
text of Plautu Mena 
Elizabethan translati: ‘ 
(published in 1595) or 
possible that Shakespear: 1 th 
lation, in manuscript, as the 

Comedy of Error 
the Menechmi va 
Shakespeare for tl 

‘Twelfth Night,” while for the serious plot 
he added a theme whict i a id 
turned to account in the Iwo G 
of Verona.” This second theme is the sul 
ject of the other new volume i he Sha 
speare Library, “Rich’s Apolonius & Silla.” 
The story here reprinted from Barnabe 
Riche’s “Farewell to Militarie Profé on” 


(1581) occurs in at least eleven other books 


or plays, in Italian, 
ranging in date from 1531 to 1604 


French, and Spanish, 


and in the 
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ability w h may go far when it has been 
1} experience rhe pretence that 
ir? any special significance as a 
! nlightened utterance upon the 
! icities of woman has no sub- 
" or rh two main these 
that a lif of active endeavor 
nz and abused wo 
r than an existence of 
a | matly (nat a woman 
! ! lt what she is rather than 
t i have been in a long for 
r indisputable and platitud 
pla li not 
but in tl violent and in 
ration of it 
Mr ! j levising his plot, was less 
i human nature and logk 
ity of providing tense 
! i for a femal 
‘ Mr Fiske So he has 
low us litt girl—the drude« 
fa ind brutal father, a small 
‘ r—with all sorts of physical 
i ped) tellectual 
! iwa half innocently, 
ing artist, and, accompany 
hi travels, becomes in three 
int and accomplished woman 
reading some socialistic books she 
re } pte the re ainager or her 
life j the wrongs of her enslaved 
P t he leaves her lover (refusing mar- 
ria geta work in a shirt-waist factory 
bes t rea and in eighteen years 
| it the h 1 of a national woman's union 
befo ! Legislatures bow and mo 
nopolist tre ble Moreover, she becomes 
the wife of the Governor of New York, who 
i r for the Presidency Then a 
tru ind owner of many yellow 
il " i@ to publish her past un 
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The Nation 


Actors have just suc- 


The London P'ay 

eded in producing Ibsen’s “Brand” in 
something like its original shape, although 
s« utting was found to be unavoidable. 

Alfred Calmour the actor and dramatist, 
lied ré tly in London. He first attracted 
publ no by a pleasant little piece 
alled “Cupid's Messenger,” but he will be 
best 1 ibered by “The Amber Heart,” 


llen Terry played for years, with 


1 charm peculiar to herse'f He was a 
favorite of Henry Irving, for whom he did 
1 good deal of dramatic work from time to 
ti In the course of his career he wrote 
i pla several of which enjoyed tem- 
ar ss. He acted in some of them 
hi elf, generally in the provinces 
Bagatelle” is the name of a new comedy 
by Paul Hervieu, which has just beey pro- 
luced at tl Théatre Francais, in Paris 
Mons'eur and Madame de Raon have been 
lovers f twelve years, and M. de Jincourt 
s M. de Raon's most trusted friend. M. de 
Raon becomes infatuated with a gay young 


widow, who gives him a midnight rendezvous 
a roe vith a red lamp over the door. 

Mr d Raon overhears this assigna- 

tion, and confides her sorrow to M. de Jin- 
urt he raightway offers her the con- 

ufior n devotion. She bids him 
come, at midnight, to the room over whose 
loor ij iamp. In that fated cham- 
he sh rprises her husband and the 
vidow. When they profess innocence, she 
tel's them the need not make excuses, as} 
she kno the truth, and has a lover of her 

wn ho will soon join them. Presently M 

de J neourt enters and the two men, con- 

victed the one of faithlessness and the 
other of treachery, gaze shamefacedly on 
ach) «other All the old mutual affection, 

t t. and est are at an end. The only 

hop that time may heal the wounds, It 
i ) re ending for a comedy, but the 

! rt brilliantly written. 
Musie 

Studienbuch Von Gottfried Galston. 
Berlin: Bruno Cassirer. 

The Thought in Musi By John B. Me- 
Ewen New York: The Macmillan 
Lo net. 

liuwtion for Singers and Speak- 
B William Harkness Arnold. 

Lost Oliver Ditson Co. $1. 
A f yveeks ago the name of Gott- 
fried Galston was known to few on this 
ide of t Atlantic With rare una 
nimit American critics have since ex- 
pressed their opinion that he is a pian 
of unusual intelligence This ver- 
dict borne out fully by his “Studien 
buel a treatise of 221 pages on the 
pianofo orks of Bach, Beethoven, 

Chopin, Liszt, and Brahms. To these 


Gaiston devoted a cycle 
piano gave in 
London 1907-8 and repeated in Paris, 
An Berlin, and Vienna. The 
object of his book is to fix, for the bene- 
of students, professional or 


onpose Mi 


of five recitals which he 


in 
sterdan 


fit ot er 


| 


amateur, the*thoughts that came to him| 
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| while he was practicing the composi- 


tions he played in that cycle, number- 
ing nearly a hundred different pieces, 
including five sonatas of Beethoven's 
last style, the custom (not a very good 
one) of playing which at one recital 
was originated by Hans von Biilow. 
For this pianist Mr. Galston has the 
highest respect; to him the best edited 
of all classical publications are the 
Biillow edition of Beethoven's piano 
pieces and the Busoni edition of Bach's 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord.” 

To elucidate points, Mr. Galston 
makes very free use of examples in 
musical type, probably one-half of the 
volume being taken up with them. Of 
the text every word is worth reading. 
Wlile striving primarily to get at the 
inner meaning of the music, he does 
not hesitate to indulge in criticism, re- 
gretting, for example, that Bach ar- 
ranged the invaluable contents of the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord” as a series 
1f twenty-four pieces, representing the 
different major and minor keys—a bit 
of pedantry which made him transpose 
some of the pieces into keys in which 
they are comparatively ineffective; the 
C sharp minor fugue, for instance, being 
much more impressive if played in C 
minor. On the use of the pedal in play- 
ing Bach there are two suggestive pages, 


'one of the rules being: “The tip of the 


foot must never leave the pedal, must 
seem glued to it.” Particularly inter- 
esting are the remarks on _ Busoni’s 
translations of organ pieces for piano. 
The fact that few candid music-lovers 
will agree with Mr. Galston that, next 
to Bach’s works, Beethoven's last five 
onatas are the highest achievements 
in pianoforte composition need not pre- 
vent them from benefiting by his keen 
analyses of these sonatas. Concerning 
the Chopin études, he remarks that 
they represent an entirely new genre in 
piano music, side by side with which 
only Liszt’s can be placed. The analyses 
of Liszt include some Bach tran- 
scriptions, the “Années de Pélérinage,” 
the “Mephisto Waltz,” and the “Lucrezia 
Borgia” fantasy; while Brahms is ex- 
emplified by his Handel and Paganini 
Variations, two rhapsodies, and a dozen 
s! ort pieces, including eight waltzes. 
B. is fellow and pro- 
of musical composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music in London. 
lfis book, “The Thought in Music,” is 
as abstruse as a Brahms sonata. It is 
not easy to read, yet there are pages in 
it that are worth studying. It is “an 
inquiry into the principles of musical 
rhythm, phrasing, and expression.” A 
theoretical and abstract part i is fol- 
lowed by a practical and concrete part 
tempo, the unit of 
in music, phrase-con- 
climax are considered; 


John McEwen 


lessor 


in which metre, 
thought, shape 
struction, and 


‘and this is followed by chapters on the 
‘contrapuntal idiom, the development of 


tonality and harmony, and the influ- 
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ence of harmony on musical shape. The 


two last-named sections are the most 
intelligible sections of the book. Par- 
ticularly suggestive are the pages in 


which the author shows how “nothing is 
more remarkable in the whole range of 
modern music, from Bach to Wagner, 
than the fact that the composer, where 
he aims at the fullest and most potent 
expression of feelint, reverts to the con- 
sistent use of the polyphonic method.” 
Apart from dynamics, he continues, 
“there is nothing in music which con- 
veys to the mind in a more powerful 
way the ebullition and movement of 
emotion than this weaving and inter- 
weaving of melodic movement, conceiv 
ed in the bounds of the larger rhythmic 
and relationships which outline 
the shape.” Though Professor McEwen's 
own style is rather dryly intellectual, he 
does not sympathize with purely intel- 
lectual His remarks (p. 205) 
on musical works, the interest in which 
purely intellectual but which 
give pleasure to the educated musician, 
though they fail to impress music-lov- 
ers in general, help to explain what are 


tonal 


music. 


is may 


called differences in taste. The author 
himself holds that “to bear in mind the 
cardinal fact that music is a vehicle 
of emotional expression, is to realize 


the primal and essential nature of the 
art.’ 

William Harkness Arnold that 
the study of French diction not 
difficult as that of English diction; not, 


holds 


Is as 


at any rate, if taught by his method, 
which, he asserts, is at once definite, 


The claim be 
The author has minimized the 
labor of learning by dividing the work 
between eye and ear, by stripping every 
topic of useless detail, and by adopting 
a simple system of marking to aid the 
memory. He calls attention to the fact 
that a French nasal vowel-sound is a 
sound spoken with the assistance of the 
whereas the _ so-called nasal 
twang observed sometimes in English- 
speaking people, is produced by an ex- 
actly opposite method, that is, by ob- 
structing the natural opening to the 
nasal cavities. To singers the author 
gives the advice that they should read 
aloud many times the text of each song 
before attempting to unite it, phrase by 
phrase, to the melody. The melody and 
the text of a number of songs by prom- 
inent French composers are printed by 
way of examples. As French is one of 
the languages which every young singer 
has to learn in these days of polyglot 
opera, Mr. Arnold's book ought to be 
sure of a cordial welcome. 


accurate, and easy. may 


allowed. 


nose, 


The centenary of Ambroise Thomas was 
not celebrated at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last year, as it might and should 


have been, by a performance of the melo- 


dious and colorful “Mignon,” for which an 
almost ideal cast was at hand. His far 
less successful “Hamlet” has now been 


in that house by the Chicago-Phil- 


given 


The Nation 


' 
adelphia 


Opera Company, somewhat post 


Jeatum, to be sure, but that did not matter 


for there intention to honor Th 
His 


purpose 


was ho 


as, opera was revived solely f 
of 
ed 


astonish 


Italy’s most popular an 
itta Ruffo, a chan 


delight a 


giving 
high-pri baritone, T 


to and certalt 


opera-goers with an exhibition of | 
ticular 

drinking 
of that foolish opera 


ed it 


demonstrations 


styl 


of singing, especially 
h clos 


The 
been, 


song, whi 
h ‘ is pack 
has 


as seldom 


were Witnessed it ‘ 
thod 
Italians, and lally 
but 


vogue thar 


secured by a me which is still } 


in favor among 
South 


fortunately 


Americans which el vhere ts 


less in 
the method of 
the 


tones in tl 


generation ago 


high notes for ir 


half a 


loud 
are dozen 
which have a clarion t jualit 
tones he br 
his vo 


Italian baritones, Sa 


voice 


and with the 


house In quality 
to that of two other 
Amato, and he has little variet 
coloring or et 
he 
“Hamlet.” 


“the 


marco and 
of tonal 
As an 


otional 


actor commonplace—at ist h 


1s 


was so in Injudiciou idmirers 
called 
expe 


fulfilling 


have him Sa 


singing 


arousing tations which he l f 


short of 
Mozart Magik 
M« trom 


which it t 


at the litan Opera 


at now 
Sembrich rerning 
Zelie de Lu 
foot, Olitzka, Emma FE 
pans 
ary 27 1902 
Reszk« 
changed the earlier 

“Magic Flute” ir Ml 


pat 


tron 
the 
politan last urday 
Ethel Parks, Emn rti 
Louise Homer, Marie Mattfeld, | . i} 
Putnam Gr 
Albert 
list, t 


vival of 


1y Destinn, \ 


swold, Gorit B 
Rei 


oo i 


Otto 
and 
nd 
f the 


Slezak, 


this 
©) 
of 


WwW ho 


in 
Tamino 
Goritz 


praise 
and 
most ar 


is 


a 
great singer 
in making the 
him. Ethel Parks, 
closed a facility in the 
but 
which 
Edward 
had little 
basso profundo 
Hertz, 


singers 


well as a 


whole opera revol 1round 
as Astrafiat ente 
emission of 

otherwise not equal 
the 


Lankow 


rockets, was 
the 
dread ; 

Sarastro 
the 


voice. 


part, even gr tf singers 
and 
to commend it except 
real 
Mr. 
the 


an 


qua 
who wa evidently 


as to have hans in 


glad 
the conducted ith re 
appreciation of Mozart's style. The 
of that 
in Be 
years ago; it was painted by Hans Kautsky 


Gern repertory 
scenery 
which 


two 


was virtually a duplicate 


created such a _ sensation rlin 


and consists of fourteen changes, which 
were made most adroitly. 

MacDowell’s “Keltic Sonata” was played 
by Teresa Carrefio in London the other day 
on the occasion of the jubilee of he first 
public appearance. She succeeded, accord 
ing to the Times, in “giving to it a rtain 
dignity, one might almost say majesty, by 
her strong phrasing.”” The eminent Vene 
zuelan planist is approaching her fifty- 
ninth birthday, yet, we read in the same 
journal, “she is still at the very height 
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of her powers. Her extre sensitiveness 
to the value ef rhythm in every phase of 
interpretation is the juality which shows 
this most remarkably.” 

A denial of the death o M Mi 
Hauk, tw American grand " ha 
t 1 made by her } and Ba von 
Hesse-Wartege Ve reg that 

ga a é report, w 1 i 

e of last week that M Hauk had died 
! itiy in Munich 


Art 


A NEW GALLERY FOR LONDON AND 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
LONDON, November 15 
The 


Gallery last 


of the Grosvenor 
month 
the 


London 


opening new 


is an event of more 


note than exhibition held to 


in 


L.ugurate it. is probably worse 


off for picture galleries than any other 


large town England 
The Royal 


ation; the 


in Europe, even in 
Academy 
British 


Water-Color 


is a close orpor 


Artists’ and the Old 


Society's rooms are com 


rather far from 
track; t 
Piccadilly 
New 
fi 
into a Vienna café, 


paratively small and 


beaten picture-show of 


in only 
the 


was a 


ie Institute are a 


larger; best 
of them 


ed 


disappeared altogether, to mak« 


little Gallery, the 


all, years ago con 


vert and now has 


way tor 


one of those “Picture Palaces or “Cl 


as,” that provide the sort of art 


the British public loves best, and that 


are scattered over London almost as 
plentifully as the Lyor and A. B. C 
tea-shops. There remains the Grafton, 


unusually difficult gallery to hang 
and not particularly well lighted. The 
new Grosvenor ought, therefore, to be 
a welcome addition—but just how wel- 
come remains to be seen 

Its position is good, in New jond 
Street. It is understood to have strong 
backing, as the company running it 
i: said to consist mainly of two lead 


ing firms of London picture dealers. It 
is large enough to be used for some of 
held during 
the year, and already it has announced 
that Arts 
and the 


Societies 


the most important shows 
the annual exhibitions of the 
Crafts, the 
National Portrait 
will be held in it. 
two of them of fairly good size, and a 
hall 


International, and 


Painters’ 
There are five rooms, 


long narrow entrance for water- 


colors and black-and-white. Unfortu- 
nately, it is without the sculpture hall 
that was such a feature at the New 
Gallery. The light is excellent, that is 
when there is any light to be had in 
London. The whole place has been 
freshly and elaborately decorated, per- 


haps too elaborately, for the walls are 


covered with old-rose brocade, hanging 
curtain-wise in loose folds, and the per- 
pendicular lines thus made and the 


vivid color overpower only too many of 
the paintings. 
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‘outts Lindsay, the founder of 


Grosvenor 
the 
vival of the 


ial and now historic 


ist written to Times 
name 
b associated with 
But of this 


er. Indeed, just now 


11s re 


public 


helps to point 
the 
indsay’s day and in ours, 
the then re- 


only 
etween conditions 
etween ends 
he 
the 


new 


volutionary, for which 
Grosvenor, and 

of the 

theirs. When 
in the sev- 
was at the 
It gave 
public 


his 
conservative aims 


npany in establishing 
the Grosvenor was started 
the Royal Academy 
height of popularity and power. 
the hallmark of The 
that to recognized 
no painter included ranks. 
Outsiders might, and usually did, have 
their often were 


enties, 


success. 


crowded its shows 


not in its 


private patrons, and 
But 
was to make this chance 


his 


prosperous publicly they had no 
and it 
that 

gallery. 


Everybody 


hance, 
opened 
imptuous Its history has 
told knows that, if 
etti never showed there, eagerly as 
was desired, Burne-Jones, 
Whistler, Walter Crane, 
against whom the 
did, giving 
a character and an inter 


for them Sir Coutts 
been 
kos 
his prese 
Hioln 


und 


nee 
Hunt, 


others 


an 
many 
Academic door was closed, 
exhibition 
exhibitions in England had 
that few have ever had 
from every oth- 
different 
could not be It excited 
bewildered the public, it 
the talk until it 
Punch, Briton has 
as seriously Bible, 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 
popular thing in 
“Greenery-Yallery, 
flashed 


est that few 
er had before, 
It was different 
<hibition of the day, so 
ignored 
tics. it 
the town 


the 


or 
which 


lways taken as his 
into the 
most 


the other 


don and the 


enor-Gallery” young man 
me 

drawback was that Sir 
the 
his gallery 
Academy, it 


for 


sole 


Lindsay had not courage olf 


own ideas if 


ival of 


was not 
had 
cular and 
eemed afraid to keep the Aca 
That mistake 
Gallery lost 

appen as the Inter 
ational by dropping 

international element and degenerat 
of the 
was doomed 
new life 
of the 
Glasgow 


the 


reason existence, 


mician out vas his 


Grosvenor gradually 


ial character, just 


has in our time 


degrees into an annex 


The 


1 effort was 


wm by 
Grosvenor 
to kindle 
the 
when 


Academy 
made 
work 
ASKOW the 
ihool began to be talked about 
But it The Glasgow 
not sufficiently strong to work 


nto it by howing 
School 
in Lon 
was no ust 
were 
miraclh 
Novw the jrosvenor 
to find that there is at present no dis- 
group of outsiders walting 
public recognition that should 


theirs. The Academy has 


to turn to new 
guished 
the 


rights be 


The Nation 


‘no longer its old power; it has been 


compelled to broaden the old narrow 
Academic standard; to show on its walls 
has ceased to mean the one high-road to 
fortune.+ Besides, societies like the New 
English Art Club and the International 
are supposed to represent the more in- 
dependent groups, though their mem- 
bers are falling, if they have not fallen, 
into a rut scarcely less conventional, 
scarcely less hackneyed, than the 
Academician’s. The Grosvenor offers a 
shelter to societies with no home of 
their own, but it cannot collect the 
pariahs, the outcasts of official British 
art, as Sir Coutts Lindsay did, for the 
good reason that there are no longer 
any to be collected. 

To look into the catalogue of the In- 
augural Exhibition, is to find the names 
chiefly of members of the New English 
and the International; to look on the 
walls is to find much work that has 
been already shown in the exhibitions 
of these societies, or even in the Acad- 
emy. Many of the artists to whom 
prominence is given—Lavery, Orpen, 
Derwent Wood, Strang, C. H. Shannon, 
have been made Associates of the Acad- 
emy, and there is not so very much to 
choose between their work nowadays 
and that of the Academicians against 
whom the old Grosvenor was a protest: 
it has no greater freshness, it is as 
vowed to formula. Really, I saw no- 
thing notable that I had not seen before 
except a vigorous sketch of a Picador, 
& memorandum of movement, by J. 
Crawhall, who produces little, but in 
that little retains his vigor and direct- 
ness; a pleasant landscape here and 
there; a group of those lithographs of 
the Panama Canal by Joseph Pennell, 
of which the entire series has recently 
been bought by the British Government 
for the South Kensington Museum, One 
bid for sensation is the addition, since 
the gallery opened, of the studies by 
Albert Rothenstein of the costumes for 
Granville Barker's production of “The 
Winter’s Tale’: costumes that are only 
a trifle less awkward and affected on 
paper than on the stage. Another is the 
reappearance of Walter Greaves in a 
room full of Nocturnes—paintings of 
Whistler’s subjects with Whistler’s 
titles. But it has not made a sensa- 
tion; in fact, it seems more likely to 
put an end to the Greaves sensation of 
eighteen months ago. 

So far, in a word, the chief success of 
the new Grosvenor, whatever it may 
have in store for us, has been to revive 
It may not be alto- 
blame for this since new 
movements are not the 
day. The only pretence—and that but 
a poor one—-to a movement is Post- 
Impressionism which the Grosvenor has 
allowed the Grafton Gallery to capture, 
perhaps because its chief leaders are 
foreigners, and the few Englishmen who 


interest in the old. 


gether to 


have identified themselves with it are| 
‘ 
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order of the) 
‘the two men who set the standard at 


| so obviously followers at a distance; 


perhaps because, though the show at 
the Grafton is the most successful now 
open, the edge of the sensation made by 
Post-Impressionism has been somewhat 
worn off. The Post-Impressionists’ first 
show at the Grafton, of which I wrote 
a year or so ago, appealed to the great 
public by its novelty and had the virtue 
of including work by Cézanne, who, if 
not the supreme master and Post-Im- 
pressionist he is claimed to be, was at 
times an interesting painter; by Van 
Gogh, who, when not insane, was an 
artist of great distinction; by Gauguin, 
in whose work beauty was not system- 
atically disdained. But in this second 
show there are only four or five can- 
vases by Cézanne and nothing by Van 
Gogh and Gauguin, except a salesroom 
full of photographs of the works of all 
three, for Post-Impressionism from the 
first has been largely a commercial en- 
terprise. Matisse and Picasso are the 


'two artists who dominate the collection. 


In the introduction to the catalogue 
Roger Fry kindly prepares us for what 
we ought to find in the work of each: 
continuity and flow of rhythmic lines, 
reality of form, logic of space relation, 
a new use of color in Matisse; in Picas- 
so, an abstract language of form, a 
visual music—whatever this cryptic pro- 
nouncement may mean. Unaided, I 
should not have suspected these quali- 
ties in the large designs by Matisse— 
an interior, apparently of a studio; an 
arrangement of nudes for the decora- 
tion of a palace in Moscow; a “Con- 
versation” between two figures in 
which, as in all his figures I have seen, 
if in varying degrees, reality of form 
is emphasized, or distorted, into cari- 
cature, while in the large as well as his 
smaller paintings, space, color, and line 
are used as the designer of posters 
might use them. Indeed, many of them, 
one is inclined to suspect, were intend- 
ed for posters, but designs that are ap- 
propriate when advertising the manu- 
facturer’s wares on the hoardings and 
in railway stations, if often delightful 
and accomplished for their special pur- 
pose and place, are not adapted to the 
decoration of a palace or to be framed 
and hung as pictures. Picasso expresses 
form in cubes and squares of paint and 
in dingy color, his language so abstract 
that the head of a man of which he 
seeks to give his impression disappears 
entirely, and to discover it, even as the 
motive for his design, becomes as diffi- 
cult as an algebraic problem or a Chi- 
nese puzzle, and the music that he 
would make visual fades away in the 
hopeless search for a clue. These are 


the Grafton. True, there are a few like 
Bonnard, Flandrin, Doucet, who have 
the independence to work out their ar- 
tistic salvation after their own fash- 
ion; true, the Russian group have trav- 
elled very little further than the Eng- 
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lish Pre-Raphaelites in their day, with 
the difference that the Russians for 
their models have gone back to their 
own Byzantine primitives. But, on the 


whole, it is the influence of Matisse and 
Picasso that is most in evidence. With 
all the sympathy in the world, with 
every desire to grasp and accept the 
point of view of these two men whom 
the younger generation is looking up to 
as leaders, I have endeavored in vain 
to understand what they are driving at. 
Now, with the old masters, with Rem- 


brandt, Titian, Velasquez, it is possibk 


to see what they are trying to do in 
their work, if impossible to s how 
they do it; with the Post-Impression 


ists, it is just the other way round, and 


it is as difficult to see what they are 
trying to do, as it easy to see how 
they do it. 

This, I think, explains their weak 
ness. If they have sacrificed beauty, as 
it was once conceived, of form, color, 
and line, if they are indifferent to the 
dignity, the quality, the exquisiteness 
of surface hitherto prized by the mas- 
ters, it is because they are supposed 


each to be striving to express something 
intimate, something individual—their 
“spiritual experiences’”—by means as es- 
sentially personal. And yet, you need 
go no further than the Grafton Gallery 
to find any number of men and women 
of many expressing just 
the same thing in the same way—appar- 
ently passing through the same rare 
“spiritual experiences,” and evolving 
the individual method of record- 
ing them. Roger Fry himself, their ex- 
ponent, after coquetting unsuccessfully 
with older masters, now appears a full- 
fledged Post-Impressionist, and such 
numbers of other Englishmen have 
caught the trick that the Grafton is not 
large enough to hold them, and they 
have overflowed into the Grosvenor and 
into a show of their own now open at 
the smaller Stafford Gallery. Nobody 
has ever managed to become a second 
Rembrandt, or Titian, or Velasquez, but 
everybody who chooses appears to be 


nationalities, 


same 


able to turn into a Post-Impressionist 
while you wait. N. N. 
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Sets its author at once among 
the greatest writers of Europe. 
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the physical actualities of mod- 
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hauntingly portrayed by any 
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350 pages. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


CHIVALRY IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By WILLIAM HENRY SCHOFIELD 


Professor of Comparative Literature in Harvard University. 


I2mo. Cloth. 300 pages. $2.25 


Four lectures on Chaucer, Malory, Spenser, and Shakespeare, 
delivered in French at the Sorbonne and in English at the University 


of Copenhagen, now revised and enlarged for publication. 


“My object in these lectures,’’ the author explains, “is to show 
how the ideal of French chivalry entered into English literature 
and there affected the attitude of the English-speaking world. 
, oe | shall endeavor in sum, to indicate the genesis of the 
idea conveyed by the English word ‘gentleman,’ with all that it 
suggests.”’ 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
2 UNIVERSITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Courts, The Constitution, 


n ¢ t tional History and Politics By Anprew C, McLAvenuin, Professor 
ti t I ve of «1 
} fiv ' fi whict s t f a court to 
Iw deal witl the grow and essential character of 
‘ by t f differing theories of the Federal 
I ! rk ] id " written constitu n in some of 
1 aspect Os , 12mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.63 
American Poems 
t amd « r wit! } ve expla note and bibliographies By 
Wa n ¢ BRONSON Professor of English Literature Brown University 
book t ef chose ni well balanced presentation of the poetic 
rh f Ane zt entire 1 1 of our history For the teacher as well as 
tt va lie t work is greatly enhanced by the comprehensive Notes, Bibliog- 
( ! It is believed that the book will have the wide popularity of 
English Poems, which has been adopted by all leading 
A college 6so0 l2mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.68 
The Minister and the Boy 
By Attan Hosen, As Pr of Hom the Divinity School of the Uni 
ver of ¢t ag 
rom the firat chapter on The Call of Boyhood through one on ‘‘The Approach to 
It ! the ithor ade we by suggestion and informing principles to realize the enor 
opportunity afforded by the raw material boy,”"’ on which the minister may work 
Later chapters on play and vocational choice show how to train the boy fer citizenship, how 
responsive he ts to the right sort of impetus, and how his religious life may indirectly, and 
‘ or asly, be etimulated by the proper appeal to his manly instincts, while furaish- 
s normal outiet for hia natural enthusiasm 
Illustrated, 180 pages, 12mo, cloth, poatpaid, $1.10. 
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ART By Auguste Rodin 


(Translated from the Frencb of Paul Guell by 
Mrs. Romilly Felden.) With over 100 fllustrations 
in photogravure and half-tone Buckram, $7.50 
net: three-quarter levant, $15.00 net; carriage ad- 
ditional A book which takes its place at once as 
the most impertant art beok in years. It covers 
practically the whole range of art, and abounds in 
memorable analyses of the works f the masters of 
painting and sculpture, ancient and modern. Send 
for deacriptive circular. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers, Boston 
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the latest books; the rare books; 
illustrated books of all kinds; cards, 
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Plays and Players in Modern Italy 
Being a study of the Italian stage as af 
fected by the political and social Ife, manners 
and character of to-day. 
By ADDISON McLEOD 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, with illustrations $2.75 net. 
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THE FLOWING ROAD 


Adventuring on the Great Rivers of South America 

By CASPAR WHITNEY 

and maps. 8vo Cloth. $3.00 net. 
Postpaid, $3.20 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia. 


10 WEEKS IN EUROPE FOR $300 
FOR BOOK ABOUT IT, WRITE 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 

FOURTH AVE. & 30TH STREET, NEW YORK 


24 inserts 








A. S. CLARK, Peekskill, N. Y. A new 
catalogue of second-hand Americana, now 
ready, and will be sent to any address. 





Magazine excerpts on all subjects sup- 
plied. Let me know what you are inter- 
ested in. H. Williams, 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. 
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